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HE third: note to Germany closes the debate. 
There is no more room for words. Calmly and 
dispassionately the President of the United 
States sets forth for the third time the “im- 
mutable principles” upon which rests the freedom of 
the seas. He announces again our unfailing champion- 
ship of those principles, “from whatever quarter vio- 
lated.” He declares that our defense of that sacred free- 
dom will be maintained “without compromise and at 
any cost.” He sweeps aside the evasions and casuistry 
of the German defense. He puts and end to words. He 
appeals to the deeds of the future. As Germany acts, so 
shall we know what we must do. 

With rare diplomatic skill the American note turns 
the German point against the German breast. We are 
glad to observe, it says, that you accept without reser- 
vation the validity of the principles for which we con- 
tend. These principles are that the high seas are free; 
that the character and cargo of a merchantman must 
be ascertained before she can lawfully be seized or de- 
stroyed; and that the lives of noncombatants may in no 
case be put in jeopardy unless the vessel resists or 
seeks to escape after being summoned to submit to ex- 
amination. You admit their validity in excusing your 
ignoring of them as an act of retaliation upon the ene- 
my. “A belligerent act of retaliation is per se an act 
beyond the law, and the defense of an act as retaliatory 
is an admission that it is illegal.” 

Thus does the President make use of the German 
assertion that the German submarine warfare is justi- 
fied in retaliation for Great Britain’s attempt to cut 
off food stuffs from the German people. Other items of 
the German defense are dealt with summarily. Berlin 
is curtly reminded that the conduct of other belliger- 
ents is “irrelevant” to any discussion with Germany of 
what the United States regards as “grave and unjusti- 
fiable violations of the rights of American citizens by 
German naval commanders.” It is declared that persist- 
ence in a retaliatory campaign which is inseparable 
from a violation of the acknowledged rights of neutrals 
—particularly the right to life itself—would constitute 
an unpardonable offense against the sovereignty of the 
neutral nation affected. The further assumption that al- 
tered conditions of naval warfare justify a new atti- 
tude toward the rights of neutrals is brushed away with 
the brief declaration that the rights of neutrals are 
based not upon expediency, but upon immutable prin- 
ciples; it is the obligation of belligerents to adapt the 


T is not yet possible, altho we are at the end of the 

first year’s fighting, to say which side wins. We can, 
however, without waiting for the issue, say now which 
loses. Every country engaged in the war has already 
lost except Japan and Italy. Italy has not yet gained as 
- much territory by entering the war as Austria offered 
her to remain neutral, but she stands a good chance of 
getting more. Japan by a comparatively small sacrifice 
has gained virtual possession of the Shantung penin- 


sula, a dozen Pacific islands and dominant position in 
China. 
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new conditions of warfare to those principles and not 
to bend the principles to fit the novel facts. Germany is 
finally reminded that the German navy itself has shown 
by the past two months of activity that the submarine 
can be used in substantial conformity to the accepted 
practises of civilized warfare. 

In a single sentence the demand for reparation, “so 
far as reparation can be made for a needless destruc- 
tion of human life by an illegal act,” for the American 
lives lost on the “Lusitania” is reiterated. But the 
great emphasis is laid not upon the past but upon the 
future. 

The remarkable suggestion of the German note that 
American travel be confined to certain ships designated 
with the approval of the German Government is reject- 
ed. Such an arrangement would obviously imply that 
other ships in the war zone were open to unprovoked 
and unannounced attack, and would be tantamount to 
an abandonment by the United States of the principles 
for which it has consistently contended. 

The note closes with the solemn warning—and the 
language of diplomacy has few words of graver import 
—that the United States will consider any repetition 
by the commanders of German naval vessels of acts in 
contravention of the rights of American citizens as “de- 
liberately unfriendly.” 

When such a warning as this has been given by one 
great nation to another, disregard of it could not but 
lead to the most serious consequences. It is for Germany 
to decide what the future shall be. She will not permit 
that to take place which will be considered a “deliber- 
ately unfriendly” act, unless she is ready and willing to 
range the United States among her enemies. 

If the worst should come to the worst, and more 
American lives should be lost by the wilful intention of 
the German naval authorities, and if the United States 
should be compelled to take active measures in resist- 
ance to such a course of deliberate unfriendliness, we 
should have the high gratification that we are acting, 
not in retaliation for past injuries to ourselves, but in 
defense of the future of humanity. If Germany should 
choose to transform our ancient friendship into active 
hostility, we should be constrained to accept the lot, not 
because our rights had been infringed and reparation 
refused, but because a wanton assault had been made 
upon the sacred rights of humanity, of which, as a 
great sovereign power of the world, it is our duty and 
our privilege to be a guardian. 


As for the other belligerent powers, it is hard to im- 
agine any outcome of the war that will leave them as 
well off as they were before, to say nothing of compen- 
sating them for their losses. If the war had been decided 
within a month or two after it started the victorious 
nation might have been able by imposition of an indem- 
nity or the annexation of territory to have covered its 
expenditure and financial losses. But now the expense 
and destruction of the war has become so great that it 
would be impossible to cover it by any indemnity which 
the defeated party could pay, or by annexation of any 
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territory sufficient to compensate without involving the 
ruling of hostile peoples. Let us consider each country 
in turn to see if it could gain. 

Assumethe Allies win. Serbia stands to gain Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and an Albanian port. But Serbia has lost 
a very large part of her population in three wars within 
three years. The annexed provinces would probably not 
be so prosperous as they have been under Austrian rule 
and a considerable minority of their population would 
oppose the change. It has been proposed to give Belgium, 
besides an indemnity, the duchy of Luxemburg and some 
small cessions of German territory along the borders, 
but the more farsighted Belgians reject the idea of any 
considerable expansion of sovereignty over alien land. 
France for the same reason has no wish to acquire Ger- 
man territory, except Alsace and Lorraine and perhaps 
a few miles further. The national debt of France before 
the war was the largest of any country in the world, 
over six and a third billion dollars. It has now been in- 
creased by three billion more. The birthrate in France 
before the war was not sufficient to maintain the popu- 
lation. It is now less than one-tenth of what it was 
then. That is, France is losing population at the rate of 
nearly two thousand a day, not counting the soldiers 
slain at the front. There can be no compensation for 
this. Great Britain has probably spent more on the war 
than any of the other powers if we include her loans to 
Russia, Italy, Serbia, etc. She has used up the current 
profits of her commerce, industry and investments and 
drawn heavily upon her capital. She cannot recover her 
losses from Germany because Belgium and France have 
the first claim on an indemnity, and Germany can pay a 
heavy indemnity only on condition of being permitted 
to develop her industry and commerce as before; but 
this is impossible, because for some years at least Ger- 
man goods will find few purchasers among the Allies. 
Great Britain and France will doubtless retain the Ger- 
man possessions in Africa and the Pacific which they 
now hold, but these are not assets but liabilities, since 
they do not pay expenses. There remains Russia. If Rus- 
sia should get Constantinople she might regard it as 
worth her effort, but this is more a sentimental than an 
actual gain, and certainly would not pay for the devasta- 
tion of her territory and the cost of the campaign. The 
Russian treasury was almost bankrupt before the war 
in spite of lavish French loans, and it will be a long time 
before the country can recover from the strain. Russia 
must also count Poland as virtually gone, since this coun- 
try is to be made autonomous if not independent. The 
Allies have lost. 

Let us now see if the other side stands any better 
chance of gaining by the war. If the Allies should be 
absolutely crushed and Germany be free to dictate terms 
of peace she might claim the British, French, Belgian 
and Portuguese territory in Africa, that is, practically 
the whole continent, and perhaps also certain Asiatic 
and Pacific possesions. Such an empire would transcend 
the wildest dreams of the Pan-Germanists, and would 
be well worth the sacrifices of the war unless it turned 
out that the German people had lost their stamina in 
the struggle and were unable to develop its potential 
wealth. But it is inconceivable that the Germans should 
achieve so sweeping a victory. If they should hold what 
they now have, that is, most of Belgium, a strip of 
northern France and the greater part of Poland, it 
would be more than they have any reason to expect. But 





Germany does not want any more Poles than she has 
and the value of Antwerp and northern France lies in 
their commercial possibilities. German commerce is 
ruined; its recovery depends upon the good will of other 
countries, and this Germany has lost. Even with Asia 
Minor thrown in, Germany would still be a loser on the 
whole. Austria if she wins might take Serbia, Montene- 
gro and part of Albania, but even with the long sought 
Salonika this would not make up for her losses and ex- 
penditure. As for Turkey, she loses whoever wins, altho 
whoever wins her people will be the gainer. The Teu- 
tonic powers have lost. ‘ 

Such is the situation. The Great War is a universal 
catastrophe. In the end, whenever it ends, those who call 
themselves victors will be but little better off than those 
who confess themselves vanquished. 








THE KINGS MUST GO 


YEAR ago we said, “The kings must go, the good 
ones with the bad ones,” and we added, “they 
will go.” 

They are not gone yet, not even the bad ones, not even 
the unforgivable ones, who, from their swaggering dis- 
solute youth planned the murder of men by millions 
which now, in fulfilment of public boasts made long 
ago, they are perpetrating. But it took a long time to 
make kings, and it may take a longish time to unmake 
them. We have seen no reason to abandon our prophecy. 
Only now, after a year of observation and reflection, 
we have to emphasize more strongly the word of obliga- 
tion. The kings must go. 

Kings were begotten by superstition in the womb of 
war. Primitive men feared their strong men not as 
dynamos, but as “daimons”; the same thing, but differ- 
ent. They were full of the awful “mana,” the divine 
dynamic of the supernatural frightfulness, In the most 
literal sense of the words, they ruled by divine right. 
In war their value was supreme because they were 
“devils of fellows.” Their chief business was to terrify 
their foes. 

It has already been their chief business. It would be 
their chief business now if there were as many super- 
stitious people in the world now as there used to be. 
The people that still believe in kings are the people 
who, in their secret hearts, still reverence kings. The 
kings that still believe in themselves still think of them- 
selves as “daimons.” They do not doubt that they are 
“possest and inspired.” To those of us who believe such 
stuff no longer they are the same thing, but different. 
We change “ai” to “e” in our spelling. They are “de- 
mons.” 

They are demons because their one birthright and 
normal function is to be frightful in war. That is the 
one thing they can do better than anybody else. If a 
nation is to give itself over to militarism it should on 
all accounts have a king. If its proper business and its 
ideals are the business and the ideals of peace it should 
quietly, humanely and by due process of law get rid of 
monarchy. The sovereignty of a war-making empire 
dwells in the “mana.” The sovereignty of a peace-abid- 
ing nation resides in its people. 

The kings must go, There can be no security for civi- 
lization while men who believe that their thoughts and 
their purposes are divine, and therefore of higher au- 
thority than the consciences and the covenants of ordi- 
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nary men, are permitted to rule. Why should not king 
or emperor make war to save his dynasty from over- 
throw, his house from profanation? Would any other 
course be less than impious? 

Between the sovereignty of the “mana,” the “dai- 
mon,” the “demon,” and the sovereignty of conscience, 
of reason, of humanity, there can be no compromise. 
One or the other must go. 


GEORGIA 


HE most ignorant state in the Union is Louisiana. 

Its school system is wretchedly inadequate. The 
most lawless state in the Union is no longer Texas but 
Georgia. According to the record kept at Tuskegee In- 
stitute there were thirty-four cases of lynching in the 
United States during the first six months of this year, 
and eight of them were in Georgia. These are cases only 
of lynching, ordinary murders not counted. The record 
for the country is not cheering, thirteen more lynch- 
ings than in the corresponding period last year. As 
might be expected where lynching gets popular, white 
men are suffering from the mob-madness. In these last 
six months ten white men were lynched, while last year 
only one. Of the thirty-four only one-fifth were charged 
with the “usual crime” (one a white man), and the 
other cases were of stealing cotton, hogs, meat, and sim- 
ilar offenses. 


WHO IS THE DIPLODOCUS ? 


HEN it comes to calling names there’s nothing 
quite so handy as a knowledge of paleontology. 
It enlarges the vocabulary of vituperation. Professor 
Pierre Marcelin Boule, paleontologist of Paris, has 
evolved a new theory of Germanism. It came to him one 
day when he was walking thru the museum and came 
upon the case of the eighty-eight foot diplodocus from 
Wyoming which Andrew Carnegie has donated to the 
leading countries of the world. The German nation, he 
says, like this gigantic saurian, is a monstrous develop- 
ment of an antiquated type, an overgrown brute, special- 
ized in strength, mad with its own might. But the man, 
the nation or the species which becomes afflicted with 
this megalomania is destined to become extinct just as 
the great armored fish, the mighty reptiles and the mas- 
todons perished in the hight of their power. 
Now curiously enough H. G. Wells has used the same 
metaphor in The New Machiavelli, but to represent his 
own country instead of Germany. 


The British Empire is like some of those early vertebrated 
monsters, the Brontosaurus and the Atlantosaurus and such- 
like; it sacrifices intellect to character; its backbone, that is 
to say—especially in the visceral region—is bigger than its 
cranium. It’s no accident that things are so. We’ve worked 
for backbone. We brag about backbone, and if the joints are 
anchylosed so much the better. 


Mr. Wells carried his paleontological prophecy further 
and predicted that as these big-boned and small-brained 
saurians were killed off by the smaller but livelier car- 
nivorous reptiles, so Great Britain was in for a licking 
from the hands of “the better organized, more vigorous 
and now far more highly civilized peoples of central 
Europe,” and he concluded “for my own part, since I 
love England as much as I detest her present lethargy of 
soul, I pray for a chastening war—I wouldn’t mind her 
flag in the dirt if only her spirit would come out of it.” 

That was five years ago. The chastening war has come 


and it is having the effect for which Wells hoped. The 
British Empire is becoming unified, organized, and its 
brains are being called to its head. The recent changes 
in its government mean that the men who can do things 
are being put into positions where they can get things 
done. 

It would not be becoming in neutrals like ourselves to 
decide whether these hard names should be applied to 
Germany or to England, so we will leave Professor Boule 
and Mr. Wells to settle it between themselves. But it is 
worth while to consider if the United States is not in 
danger of being involved in this Jurassic symbolism. 
Are there no symptoms of megalomania on this conti- 
nent? Are we not inclined to put faith in bulk? Is the 
United States utilizing its intellect for the good of the 
whole organism? Be it remembered that the saurians of 
the prehistoric slime did not perish for lack of brains. 
There was enough gray matter in their dorsal vertabre 
to fit out a college. But it did not do any good because it 
was not in the right place, at the head of everything. 
Are we the diplodocus? 


CAPTAIN REDMOND 


O you know who Captain Redmond is? No? Well, 

you know who John E. Redmond is, member of Par- 
liament for twenty-four years, accepted leader of the 
Irish party, who has won the Irish Parliament, and has 
just declined a seat in the British Cabinet. Captain 
William H. K. Redmond, M. P., is his brother, and he 
leaves Parliament to be an officer in the Irish Brigade, 
so firmly does he believe it to be the duty of Ireland to 
stand by England and Belgium in the present war. Hear 
him: 

How strongly do I hold this opinion? I hold it so strongly 
that even at my age, not so very far off from sixty years, 
I do not hesitate to leave my home, to leave my family, to 
go down into the camp and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
12,000 brave men who form the Irish Brigade. When they 
go in a few weeks, I will go with a proud heart, and with a 
steady step, and advance to the front, and with my body 
stand by my countrymen and friends, and show to the world 
that the Irish Brigade is not going to skulk in the back- 
ground while civilization and religion,,and the very house 
of God are being attacked by the Germans. 

So Captain William Redmond, and so John Redmond, 
Ireland’s chosen and victorious leader, tell Ireland she 
must stand by the nation, stand by Ireland, stand by 
Belgium and justice and liberty and civilization, that 
it would be a lasting shame and disgrace to skulk. 

We hate war and fighting, but we read the words with 
a thrill, such as one must feel when he sees men offer 
their lives boldly for what they believe is holy and true. 
And we recall one who, bravest of the brave, in the 
darkest danger to the freedom of England’s Church, 
scorned ease and the love of learning and letters that he 
might lead the faltering and empty the vials of God’s 
curse on oppression. Hear him tell what his soul would 
have heard all his life long if success had been won, and 
he had no part in it, if he had skulked: 

Slothful and ever to be set light by, the Church hath now 
overcome her late distresses after the unwearied labors of 
many her true servants that stood up in her defense; thou 
also would take upon thee to share among them of their 
joy. But wherefore thou? Where canst thou show any word 
or deed of thine which might have hastened her peace? 
Whatever thou dost now write or talk or look is the alms 
of other men’s prudence and zeal. Dare not now to say or 
do anything better than thy former sloth and infancy; or, 


if thou darest thou dost impudently to make a thrifty pur- 
chase of boldness to thyself out of the painful merits of 
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other men. What was before thy sin is now thy duty, to be 
abject and worthless. 


There is—it cannot be denied—a glory ifi war. It is 
not in the deadly and hateful blare of battle, but in the 
stern sacrifice of all in life that is dear, and of life itself, 
to defend justice or liberty or truth, worth more than 
the lives of ten million men. That is noble, heroic. To 
skulk is to confess one’s self to be “abject and worth- 
less.” Therefore John Milton hastened back from Italy 
and plunged into the struggle; and therefore William 
Redmond leaves Parliament to defend England’s prom- 
ise to Belgium. 


LIBERTY IN PRACTISE 


HERE is no bigger fool than the man who cannot or 

will not learn from his antagonist. That part of the 
civilized world which is doing business under the flags 
of the Allies has, as we think, a better purpose and a 
truer notion of human well-being than the German and 
Austrian empires are exhibiting at the present time. 
But Germany and Austria, as from time to time we have 
insisted, and as we expect further to maintain, have 
done some things in a more workmanlike manner than 
one sees elsewhere; and they have some ideas about the 
eternal fitness of things that the peoples of the allied 
nations might well give heed to. We in the United States 
in particular have not exhausted our possible indebted- 
ness to German civilization. 

It is one of the rather cheap stock complaints against 
Germany that it is the land of the omnipresent sign 
“verboten”; and the disquisitions on “the liberty that 
isn’t” in Germany are as abundant and as tedious as ser- 
mons used to be in New England. That the difference 
between the German notion of liberty and the notion 
which prevails in France and England and in the United 
States is profound and vital, we think we understand 
and do not hesitate to proclaim. But we are not talking 
now about the question whether a government of the 
people which does many things for them is more or less 
democratic than a government by the people which does 
fewer things for them and leaves them to do most things 
for themselves. We are interested at the present moment 
in the concrete things that are or are not “verboten.” 

Let us look at a few examples. It was not many years 
ago that a grown-up man could not lawfully buy or pos- 
sess a box of cigarettes in the State of Indiana. The list 
of states is lengthening in which a Californian, who 
owns a wine-producing ranch, may not legally buy the 
vintage of his own acres. In many states of the Union 
it is still illegal to fish or to play ball on Sunday, or to 
drive or perform useful labor unless the act can be con- 
strued as a work of necessity or mercy. The wisdom or 
the unwisdom, the rightness or the wrongness of these 
restrictions we are not now debating. We shall only 
classify them with reference to quite other considera- 
tions. It is enough now to remind the reader that they 
are “verboten.” In the same states which make them 
illegal one may do various other things with impunity. 
He may, for example, litter street cars or railway trains 
with peanut shucks; he may throw his newspaper out 
of the car window into the street, or scatter papers, 
luncheon boxes, and chicken bones in the public parks. 
With boon companions he may go howling thru the 
streets at night, singing inane doggerel or getting 
meaningless yelps “off his chest,” regardless of weary 


citizens whose rest is broken or even of the sufferings 
of the sick. With little danger of punishment he can 
make himself any kind of a nuisance in a public vehicle 
or in a railway station. He can attach himself to a mob 
of ruffian-minded men and women thronging a railway 
station to shake hands with a distinguished murderer 
passing thru on a train. He can participate in a lynch- 
ing with assurance that he probably will never be called 
to account for his infamous behavior. 

How is it in Germany? For some reason or other the 
German people associate the word “liberty” with con- 
duct that is primarily a man’s own affair, and they 
write “verboten” against the behavior that annoys one’s 
fellow citizens or disturbs the peace. It would not occur 
to the German mind that drinking a stein of beer or a 
bottle of Lobenheimer with one’s dinner in a respectable 
restaurant should be branded as a crime, or that recre- 
ations proper for respectable young people or grown- 
ups to engage in on certain days should be proscribed 
for other days. But reasonable quiet and decorum at all 
times and in all places are regarded as socially desirable. 
Order, neatness, and beauty in streets and parks are 
thought of as sufficiently worth while to be secured and 
enjoyed in practical fact. The man who litters and de- 
faces will pay a fine or go to jail as surely as he will 
breathe. He will not a second time yell and howl where 
and when his howling is a public nuisance, and distin- 
guished murderers will not be exploited, by themselves 
or by others, as public exhibits. 

If anyone cares to maintain that these differences be- 
tween the folkways and mores of the Germans and the 
Americans are evidences of Teutonic barbarism, we 
shall not try to undermine his faith; but we suggest that 
in practise liberty is always subject to limiting metes 
and bounds. This being so, it is at least interesting, and 
possibly useful to inquire whether any one people has 
made its list of things “verboten” so complete and dis- 
criminating that it has nothing to learn from its neigh- 
bors. 


SHALL WE LET IT HAPPEN AGAIN? 


HEN the “Eastland” rolls over in the Chicago 

River and drowns a thousand pleasure seekers, 
some one is to blame. Somewhere behind the tragedy 
lies criminal negligence. It would be a refreshing nov- 
elty if some responsible persons should be heavily pun- 
ished for their share in the neglect. But it is even more 
important that we should soberly face the question, 
What is to prevent its happening again? 

Had the “Eastland” been properly inspected under 
the Federal law? 

If she had, is the inspection law laxly and inefficiently 
—perhaps, even, corruptly—enforced? Or is there some- 
thing lacking in the law? 

Was the “Eastland” overloaded with passengers? 

Whose business was it to know of the overcrowding 
and to forbid it? 

Are there other “Eastlands” in the same or other 
waters, their passengers running the same deadly risks 
from day to day? 

Who should hunt them out and make them safe—or 
keep them idle? 

Once more we are all by a heart-breaking disaster 
shocked awake. But it is so easy to drop off again, Shall 
we stay awake long enough this time to do the job? 





SAENGER 


© Underwood & Underwood 
THE “EASTLAND” 


MORE THAN TWELVE HUNDRED PERSONS ARE DEAD 
LEARNED HOW TO AVOID. 


CAPSIZED IN THE CHICAGO RIVER 


OR MISSING IN THE 


LATEST OF THE GRUESOME EXCURSION-BOAT TRAGEDIES WHICH 
THE “EASTLAND,” CARRYING WESTERN ELECTRIC 


AMERICA HAS NOT YET 
EMPLOYEES AND THEIR FRIENDS, CAPSIZED AT HER DOCK IN CHICAGO ON JULY 24 
WITH 2480 PERSONS ABOARD, HUNDREDS OF WHOM WERE CAUGHT IN HER HOLD OR BETWEEN DECKS. THE SHIP IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN FAULTY IN DESIGN 
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Warsaw was the 
week’s center of 
war interest. On 
Monday the German forces at the 
north, under Von Hindenberg, were 
within fifty miles of the Polish metrop- 
olis, and were pushing steadily forward. 
At the south the German and Austro- 
Hungarian armies under Von Macken- 
sen were within ten miles of the Lub- 
lin-Cholm railroad, Warsaw’s chief 
means of communication with the rest 
of the Russian Empire. On the western 
front the Germans were also pushing 
forward, tho the Russians maintained 
a resolute resistance on the Bzura 
River. By the close of July 20 the in- 
vaders were within cannon shot of 
Novo Georgiewsk, the great fortress 
twenty miles northwest of Warsaw; 
and they occupied Blonie, sixteen miles 
west of Warsaw, Grojec, twenty-five 
miles south, and Radom, the capital of 
the Polish province of that name. At 
the same time the auxiliary campaign 
far to the north in Courland resulted 
in the German capture of the Baltic 
port of Windau. 

The Russians halted their retreat on 
July 21 and turned at bay on the north- 
ern battle line. From Novo Georgiewsk, 
from Pultusk and from Rozan, they 
made simultaneously three determined 
counter-attacks upon their pursuers, 
whose advance they succeeded in at 
least temporarily checking. At the 
south, also, similar tactics were under- 
taken. Near Ivangorod, between the 
Bug and Vistula Rivers, a great battle 
occurred, upon the result of which was 
expected to depend the control of the 
Lublin-Cholm railroad and consequent- 
ly the fate of Warsaw. Meantime in all 
the churches of Russia there were held 
twenty-four hour services of prayer for 
the success of the Russian arms. The 
situation was comparable with that at 
the battle of the Marne, in which the 
Allies made their last, desperate and 
successful stand against the German 
drive at Paris. 

The defense held good. At the south 
the Russians were indeed compelled to 
retire into the citadel of Ivangorod, 
but there their position seemed impreg- 
nable and the Germans could drive 
them no further and could not reach 
the coveted railroad. At the west, only 
nine miles from the outer ‘forts of 
Warsaw, the Russians stubbornly held 
their ground, and at the north, on the 
Narew River, they actually took the 
aggressive against the legions of Von 
Hindenberg. Despite their heavy losses 
they were undaunted and even their 
foes testified that their morale was 
unimpaired. 

The German offensive was, however, 
resumed with increased fury on July 
24, particularly at the north, and offi- 
cial reports from Berlin announced 
that the invaders had crost the Narew 
River and had passed on between the 


The German Drive 
at Warsaw 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 19—Russians prepare for evac- 
uation of Warsaw. French bombard 
Colmar. 
Gorz. 


July 20—Germans reach cannon range 
of Novo Georgiewsk. Germans 
make slight gains in Argonne and 
Apremont forests. 

July 21—Germans only nine miles 
from outer defenses of Warsaw. 
Russians turn at bay and deliver 
counter-attacks. Italians make gains 
in advance upon Tolmino and Gorz. 

July 22—Severe fighting in Vosges 
Mountains. French aviators bom- 
bard Conflans-et-Jarnisy. Italians 
bombard outskirts of Gérz. Rus- 
sians retire into Ivangorod. 


July 28—Desperate fighting on three 
sides of Warsaw. Germans advance 
in Courland toward Livonia. Aus- 
trians bombard Ortona. 


July 24—American note to Germany 
— Germans pass Rozen and 
ultusk. Germans driven back in 
Vosges. Turks repulsed at Gallipoli. 
July 25—Austrian staff evacuates 
Gérz. French make gains at Ban- 
de-Sapt. German submarines sink 
five British vessels and one French 
vessel. 


Italians begin drive at 




















two fortified towns of Pultusk and 
Rozan, the chief defenses of Warsaw 
in that region. This achievement was 
intended to threaten the northern lines 
of communication between Warsaw 
and Russia, and to compel the Russians 
either to retire at once from that city 
or to assume the risks of a siege. At 
the same time in Courland the German 
advance was deflected from the road 
to Riga toward the interior of Livonia, 
apparently with the aim of cutting the 
communications between Warsaw and 
Petrograd, tho its precise object re- 
mained a matter of conjecture. 


Hard fighting opened 
ete the week at many 
points in Northern 

France and Belgium, the net results 
being, however, indecisive. Some gains 
were claimed by the British at Ypres, 
while their loss of Hill No. 60 was ad- 
mitted. On the hights of the Meuse the 
French made some gains. The Germans 
bombarded Soissons and Rheims, and 
made violent attacks upon the French 
at Souchez, but their gains were im- 
material. On July 20, however, the 
Germans captured a French salient in 
the Argonne Forest, and made substan- 
tial gains in the Forest of Apremont. 
Several days of fighting in the Vosges 
Mountains : resulted in slight French 
gains and culminated on July 24 in the 
complete repulse of vigorous German 
attacks at Reich Ackerkopf and on the 
hights east of Metzeral, and on July 
25 in substantial gains at Ban-de-Sapt. 
French aviators were busy and effect- 
ive. On July 20 they bombarded the 
railroad station and military depots at 
Colmar. in Alsace, and inflicted some 


loss upon the Germans. They also dropt 
bombs upon  Vigneulles-les-Hatton 
chapel for the second time. On the fol- 
lowing day they bombarded the impor- 
tant railroad junction of Conflans-et- 
Jarnisy, near the border of Lorraine. 
A German aeroplane was forced to de- 
scend near Bethancourt and the two 
aviators were captured. 


On the Cadore, Carso and 
Isonzo fronts the Italians 
on July 19 began a gen- 
eral advance which was meant to be 
maintained until Gérz was taken. The 
next day there was bitter fighting along 
a line of more than seventy-five miles, 
from the Gulf of Trieste to Tarvis in 
Carinthia. Further northwest, from 
Malborghet to Caporetto, in the Carnic 
Alps, the Italian advance upon Carin- 
thia was confined to heavy artillery fir- 
ing, intended to destroy fortifications 
and clear the way for the infantry. 
Such a process was consummated on 
the Carso Plateau, east of Sagrado, and 
by the end of the day, July 20, several 
miles of territory had been taken. On 
this occasion the Italian troops were 
inspirited by the arrival among them 
of five grandsons of Garibaldi, who had 
been fighting for the French in the Ar- 
gonne Forest. 

Further gains were made on July 21, 
Tolmino at the north and Gérz at the 
south being simultaneously approached 
and practically invested. All that night 
the battle raged unabated, and in the 
early morning of July 22 the Italians 
made an irresistible rush near Plava, 
driving the Austrians before them with 
heavy losses. A few hours later the 
Italians were vigorously bombarding 
the bridge-head at Gérz, while the Aus- 
trians, in anticipation of the speedy 
capture of that city, transferred all its 
official departments to Innsbruck, away 
up in the northern Tyrol; apparently 
deeming Laibach and Klagenfurt, the 
capitals of the adjacent provinces of 
Carniola and Carinthia, too near the 
Italian invasion to be secure. Nor was 
this apprehension unfounded. The Aus- 
trians confest that wave after wave of 
the Italian attack was rolling upon 
their weakening defenses, with a force 
which could not much longer be with- 
stood. Finally, on July 25, came the an- 
nouncement that the Austrian general 
staff had evacuated Gérz, and had 
warned the Government at Vienna of 
the imminence of its fall unless strong 
reinforcements were immediately sup- 
plied. 

Meantime the war raged in the air, 
on the sea, and under the sea. An Aus- 
trian aeroplane bombarded Bari, on the 
Apulian coast of Southern Italy, but 
was brought down into the sea with 
rifle fire and the two aviators were cap- 
tured. Two Austrian submarines left 
Pola to reconnoitre the Italian coast, 
and failed to return. It was believed 
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DOESN’T FRANCE HAVE ANY INTERNAL 


that the Austrian submarine which tor- 
pedoed the Italian cruiser “Giuseppe 
Garibaldi” was itself sunk by its victim 
just as the latter was going down. The 
survivors of the “Garibaldi,” having no 
ship to serve on, immediately entered 
the army. An Austrian scout ship bom- 
barded Ortona, a seaport of the 
Abruzzi, and did some damage to non- 
combatants. During the night of July 
21-22 an Italian dirigible dropt bombs 
upon the San Polai and Nebresina rail- 
road, a few miles north of Trieste, 
doing much damage. Trieste itself was 
reported to be at the verge of famine, 
and in a desperate plight; anticipating 
the fall of Gérz, the severing of its 
communications with Austria north- 
ward, and the opening of the way for 
the Italian advance down the Isonzo. 


Comparative inactivity 
prevailed on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula thruout 
the major part of the week, partly Le- 
cause of insufferably hot weather. A 
Turkish anti-airship gun was destroyed 
by the Allies on July 19, and two days 
later a small Turkish redoubt and some 
trenches were captured with little trou- 
ble or loss. On July 23 the Turks bom- 
barded the Allies’ trenches in the south- 
ern section, and then made a dashing 
infantry charge upon them, which was 
easily repulsed. 

Elsewhere the Turks suffered severe 
losses. A British expedition advanced 
up the Euphrates River from the Per- 
sian Gulf and occupied Sukesh-Shey- 
ukh, 100 miles above Bussorah, aiming 
at once at the conquest of Asiatic Tur- 
key and the seizure of the German rail- 
road line down the Euphrates Valley 
from Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf. 
A fleet of fifty-nine Turkish sailing 
vessels bound for Trebizond with mu- 
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TROUBLES ? 
TROUBLE BEHIND THE FIRING LINES 


nitions for the Turkish army in Arme- 
nia and the Caucasus was annihilated 
by Russian torpedo-boat destroyers, 
most of the crews being captured. 

The impossibility of obtaining am- 
munition and arms from Germany im- 
pelled the Turks to undertake their 
manufacture at Constantinople, under 
the supervision of German officers, and 
it was reported that several thousand 
shells for heavy artillery were being 
turned out daily. Constantinople was 
still well supplied with food, and the 
health of the city was as good as usual, 
but political plots and the activities of 
the secret police caused much disquiet 
and apprehension. 


deed Uncertainty and inde- 
Indecision in cision prevailed in the 
the Balkans Balkan States, with a 
tripartite struggle among the friends of 
Germany, the friends of the Allies, and 
the advocates of continued neutrality. 
In Rumania this conflict became so ani- 
mated and bitter as to cause an exten- 
sive schism in the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Three members of the Synod 
seceded, with a numerous following, 
and went over to the Russian Church; 
explaining to the public in an address 
that they did so because the other 
members of the Synod had been cor- 
rupted with bribes of German gold. 
The government remained resolute in 
its refusal to permit violation of its 
neutrality by the passage of military 
munitions from Germany to Turkey 
across its territory, and there were in- 
timations that further German de- 
mands to that effect might be consid- 
ered as an ultimatum, provoking a 
breach of friendly relations. A Ru- 
manian officer was reported to have 
asked a German diplomat caustically 
why the munitions were not shipped by 
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THE NEW WAR LORD 


the more direct route thru Serbia! 
The Bulgarian Government showed 
increasing unwillingness to join the 
Allies without a guarantee of receiv- 
ing in return the major part of Ser- 
bian and Greek Macedonia. Neither 
Greece nor Serbia would, of course, 
consent to such spoliation. 

The King of the Hellenes with his 
court and general staff showed increas- 
ing inclinations to side with Germany, 
at least to the extent of refusing to aid 
the Allies. The masses of the people, 
on the other hand, led by Eleutherios 
Venizelos, strongly favored interven- 
tion in behalf of the Allies. The gov- 
ernment, however, ordered all news- 
papers to abstain from attacks upon 
the Allies, and particularly upon Italy. 


Ddceten Submarine warfare con- 
Warfare tinues to be one of the 

most striking features of 
the great conflict. The British are said 
to have destroyed several German sub- 
marines thru the device of disguising 
gunboats as trawlers, and also of con- 
cealing their own submarines behind 
trawlers until they can get within 
striking distance of the enemy. German 
reports are that the French submarine 
“Joule” has long been missing and is 
undoubtedly lost. They also deny last 
week’s news of the sinking of the 
“Pommern” by a British submarine in 
the Baltic. German submarines in Brit- 
ish waters on July 25 destroyed a 
French steamer, a British steamer and 
four British trawlers. 

Among the most thrilling episodes of 
the war at sea were the escapes of the 
“Anglo-Californian” and the “Ordu- 
na,” British steamers. The “Orduna” 
reached New York on July 17 after 
having been pursued and attacked by 
a German submarine, from which she 
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escaped by her superior speed. The 
“Anglo-Californian,” from Montreal, 
reached Queenstown on July 5 with her 
captain and eight men dead, and with 
her sides and upper works riddled by 
German shot and shell. She sighted a 
submarine at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and immediately put on full speed 
in a zigzag course, to avoid being tor- 
pedoed, and sent out wireless tele- 
graphic appeals for help. The subma- 
rine, steaming on the surface, was much 
swifter and soon overhauled her and 
began firing with machine guns and 
rifles, the zigzag course of the Briton 
making it impossible to use a torpedo. 
The wireless telegraphic apparatus of 
the “Anglo-Californian” was wrecked, 
and the captain was killed as he stood 
on the bridge. But the captain’s son 
succeeded to the command and the un- 
equal fight was kept up for four hours. 
Then British destroyers, which had 
heard the first call for help, appeared 
upon the scene, and the submarine 
dived and fled. Of the eight seamen 
killed two were Americans. 

The Germans have been said, on 
good authority, to be planning to send 
a squadron of large, seagoing subma- 
rines across the Atlantic Ocean, to es- 
tablish a secret base somewhere in Ca- 
nadian waters and to prey upon British 
commerce on the American coast. The 
new German submarines, with a radius 
of action of 4000 miles, would be able 
to do this. They could lie in wait in the 
Strait of Belle Isle and in the Cabot 
Strait, so as to intercept Canadian 
troopships and supply ships emerging 
from the St. Lawrence, and also off the 
Newfoundland coast could prey upon 
British shipping on the way to or from 
New York. There seems to be little 
question of the practicability of this 
scheme. Following close upon its an- 


nouncement, however, came the report 
of a British invention by means of 
which one submarine could detect the 
presence of another anywhere within 
a radius of twenty miles, and could ac- 
curately determine its location. This 
device was said to be under the consid- 
eration of Lord Fisher’s Naval Inven- 
tions Board, and it was thought that 
the adoption of it would enable the 
British to baffle and destroy the Ger- 
man submarine navy. 

At the beginning of the war Germany 
is said to have had twenty-eight sub- 
marines. Since then she has built be- 
tween thirty and forty more. How 
slight their ravages have been in pro- 
portion to the whole volume of ship- 
ping may be seen from the fact that 
since the beginning of the war 20,000 
vessels have entered or left the harbor 
of Liverpool, of which only twenty- 
eight have been lost. 


The British Minister 
of Munitions on July 
21 averted the grave 
menace of a strike in the coal mines of 
South Wales, and the men resumed 
work. This was the more important be- 
cause the coal mines of France are now 
in German hands and that country has 
to look to Great Britain for supplies of 
fuel. On the same day a great Socialist 
demonstration was held in London, with 
speeches by Henry M. Hyndman, Ben 
Tillett and other radicals, earnestly 
supporting the Government in its pros- 
ecution of the war. 

In view of the talk about possible 
conscription, the British Census Office 
reported that in England and Wales 
alone there were 3,032,000 unmarried 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five, and 234,000 between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty; while of 
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married men of those ages there were 
1,933,000 and 1,002,000 respectively. 
Between the ages of fifteen and sixty- 
five there were 11,100,000 men. Parlia- 
ment resolved to adjourn on July 28, 
until September 14. 

In France there was an immense out- 
pouring of gold from all sources for 
the replenishing of the Government’s 
coffers; and a popular campaign was 
organized for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry and especially against 
the use of any articles of German man- 
ufacture or origin. 

Reports continued of disaffection and 
disturbance at Essen. It was said that 
many men actually stopped work on 
July 19 and destroyed or damaged 
much machinery in the Krupp works. 
Threats of military intervention pre- 
vented a general strike, however, and 
a temporary modus vivendi was es- 
tablished on the basis of partial 
concessions to the men. Later in 
the week, on the other hand, came 
intimations that there had been no trou- 
bles there at all, but that the reports 
had been manufactured and circulated 
in order to encourage strikes in Great 
Britain and the United States. Criti- 
cisms of the Government and denuncia- 
tions of the war continued in the Social 
Democratic press until checked by the 
censor. Discontent was increased on 
July 22 by the report that the Govern- 
ment had authorized an advance in the 
price of grain; and also, at Munich, by 
a restriction of the drinking of beer. 
The report of last week that the Em- 
peror had predicted the ending of the 
war in October next was denied by the 
“inspired” press. 

The extraordinary announcement 
was made, officially, that “Germans 
working in factories in neutral coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States, 
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producing war supplies for the enemy,” 
would be prosecuted criminally for 
treason. 


Beside the sending of 
the third, strongest and 
presumably final note 
to Germany on the “Lusitania” mas- 
sacre, the American Government was 
much concerned in the progress of the 
war, in the maintenance of neutral 
rights. Complaints were made to the 
State Department by aggrieved mer- 
chants on July 19 that the British gov- 
ernment was reselling cargoes of cot- 
ton which had been consigned to neu- 
tral ports and which it had seized. 
Since May 31, it was said, nearly $60,- 
000,000 worth of cotton had been 
shipped from the United States, the 
major part of which had not been per- 
mitted to reach its destination. Follow- 
ing this, on July 20, the British Board 
of Trade made a ruling which was in- 
terpreted as an order for the seizure 
without compensation, as contraband 
of war, of all cotton shipped to Ger- 
many, even to private consignees, or 
to neutral ports on the way to Ger- 
many. This was based upon the al- 
leged circumstance that the German 
government had seized and would 
seize all cotton for its own use, in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, and 
that therefore there could in fact be 
no private consignees. It was demand- 
ed and expected that the United States 
would protest against this, but doubt 


United States 
Interests 


was exprest of the validity of such pro- 
test. 

It was also expected that the United 
States would protest against the Brit- 
ish seizure of the cargo of the Ameri- 
can steamer “Neches,” on her way 
from Rotterdam to New York. The 
cargo was seized because of its German 
origin, in pursuance of an Order in 
Council of March 11 for the suppres- 
sion of all outgoing German commerce. 
But the United States has never ac- 
quiesced in that Order, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how its legality could be vin- 
dicated. 

The United States purposes to press 
upon the German government diplo- 
matic inquiries concerning the attack 
upon the passenger ship ‘“Orduna,” 
with a number of Americans aboard; 
and also to file claims, amounting to 
some millions, against Germany for 
American property seized in Belgium, 
Northern France and Poland. Our gov- 
ernment was asked to take charge of 
Belgian and Serbian interests at War- 
saw, in anticipation of the German oc- 
cupation of that city. Meantime the 
German press, under permission of the 
Imperial censor, has been renewing bit- 
ter attacks upon the United States, and 
discussing the probabilities of war be- 
tween the two countries. Its comments 
upon the last American note on the 
“Lusitania,” tho restrained and digni- 
fied, were generally unfavorable in 
tone, resolutely refusing to accede to 
the American demands and in some 


cases attributing them to British influ- 
ences. 


Stee Whar The Spanish Government 
has given to a company in 

Orders Illinois an order for cart- 
ridges, and it is said that the work will 
keep the factory busy until February. 
Italy is still buying horses; many car- 
loads from Montana passed thru Pitts- 
burgh last week. For the Calumet 
stockyards in Indiana, where, it is said, 
100,000 horses for the Allies have been 
inspected, thirty-five acres of adjoining 
land have been bought because more 
room is needed. A financial journal 
publishes a list of war orders as to 
which there is no doubt. The total is 
$493,000,000. With this is a list, 
amounting to $668,000,000, of orders 
the reports of which have not been 
fully confirmed. 

The foreign demand for automobiles 
is indicated by the official statement 
that the exports from New York since 
the war began have been $40,953,178. 
Russia placed a new order for auto 
trucks last week in Lima, Ohio. It is 
estimated that the orders given to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company amount 
to $100,000,000. They include rifles 
and shrapnel as well as locomotives 
and cars. It is now said that the orders 
for fuses used in shells, recently taken 
by an association of typewriter com- 
panies, may be increased from $10,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. The Italian 
Government has decided, the dispatches 
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say, to buy large quantities of Ameri- 
can grain and meat, intending to sup- 
ply not only the army and the navy 
but the people of the country. A motor 
car company in Cleveland has under- 
taken to make $8,000,000 worth of 
rifle barrels. Great Britain is in the 
market for 1,500,000 shells. Reports 
from Vladivostok say there is a great 
congestion of freight at that port, 
where the arrival of 20,000 cars and 
forty locomotives from this country is 
awaited. This freight includes armored 
motor cars, guns, ammunition and 
large quantities of cotton. So many 
ships come in that all of them cannot 
find dockroom, and a large force of 
workmen is building new piers. 


A general strike 
Labor Controversies at the works of 

Remington Arms 
Company in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been prevented by the company’s 
concessions. A strike of the machinists 
was ordered for the 20th, and on that 
day a few quit work, but the movement 
was checked by assurances from Major 
Penfield, the manager, that the desired 
eight-hour day would be granted, with 
a half-holiday on Saturday and an in- 
crease of wages. Therefore the men 
voted to remain at work. Similar con- 
cessions by subsidiary companies make 
the entire number of employees affect- 
ed 15,000, and 5000 of these are girls. 
The disturbance excited much interest 
at Washington and tkruout the coun- 
try. Mr. Gompers, president of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, repeated his charge 
that foreign interests with an unlimit- 
ed supply of funds had, to his knowl- 
edge, sought to make trouble and to 
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retard the shipment of war supplies. 
They had attempted, he said, to cor- 
rupt union officers of influence among 
longshoremen and seamen. After the 
settlement in Bridgeport, Mr. Keppler, 
the leader of the union machinists, 
turned his attention to a disturbance 
at the works of the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany in Brooklyn, where projectiles 
and torpedoes are made and where the 
men have demanded an increase of pay. 
Plans were also considered for a cam- 
paign designed to secure an eight-hour 
day for all the machinists in New Eng- 
land, where the average is about nine 
hours. This movement may affect 500,- 
000 men. A beginning is to be made 
at the plant of the Winchester Arms 
Company in New Haven. The Bliss 
Company has granted an eight-hour 
day, but demands for a minimum wage 
have been rejected. The Winchester 
Company announced last , week the 
adoption of an elaborate pension sys- 
tem for its 12,000 employees. 

At the refineries of the Standard Oil 
Company in Bayonne, New Jersey, 
there have been bloody riots in con- 
nection with a strike which began with 
a demand from 100 cleaners of stills 
for a wage increase of fifteen per cent. 
Other classes of workmen were drawn 
into the movement and riots followed 
the strikers’ failure to obtain arbitra- 
tion. The plants of the Tidewater and 
Vacuum Oil companies were tied up. 
In the riots three strikers have been 
killed by policemen or guards and many 
persons—policemen, strikers and non- 
combatants—have been wounded. The 
Governor was asked to call out the mil- 
itia, but he was not inclined to do so. 
At the piers of two of the coastwise 


“HURRY UP! JOHN!” 


steamship lines in New York the long- 
shoremen are on strike for higher pay. 
From many parts of the country come 
reports of labor unrest and of strikes 
projected by workmen who desire to 
get a share of the profits made on war 
supplies. A general strike of 60,000 
workers employed in making men’s 
clothing has been averted in New York 
by an agreement which provides for an 
increase of wages. It is expected that 
recommendations proposed by Mayor 
Mitchel’s Council of Conciliation will 
prevent a ‘threatened strike of those 
engaged in making women’s garments. 


At a little before 8 
o’clock last Saturday 
morning, the 24th, the 
passenger steamship “Eastland,” 
crowded with employees of the West- 
ern Electric Company and their fami- 
lies, rolled over at her pier in the Chi- 
cago River, near the Clark Street 


The “Eastland” 
Disaster 


‘Bridge in Chicago, and went down. The 


exact number of the lost, a majority of 
whom were women and children, is not 
yet known, but the latest estimate is 
1478. Before evening came hundreds 
of bodies had been recovered. In two 
days, 915 were found and 1002 per- 
sons were saved. There is conflicting 
testimony as to the number of pas- 
sengers. Officers of the company that 
had chartered the boat say, and they 
are supported by the two Government 
inspectors, that tickets had been taken 
from 2480 persons. The number per- 
mitted was 2500. There were 72 men 
in the crew. But others say that more 
than 3000 had been allowed to go on 
board, and it is asserted that 400 or 
500. who had gained admission were 
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removed by the officers just before the 
disaster. The Western Electric Com- 
pany’s employees were about to be car- 
ried across the lower part of the lake 
to Michigan City, Indiana, where there 
was to be a picnic, with a parade. Five 
boats had been chartered, and this one 
was to take the lead. The hawsers had 
not been cast off, when the “Eastland” 
began to list. Some say a majority of 
the passengers had gone to one side to 
watch a speeding launch. The list be- 
came more marked, and a panic fol- 
lowed. Then the boat turned on her 
side and went down. Her hawsers were 
still unfastened, but the strain on them 
tore out the planking of the pier. Only 
six minutes elapsed between the begin- 
ning of the listing and the sinking of 
the ship. 

Tugboats, fire boats and other craft 
hastened to the place. At the end of the 
day it was thought that only 400 had 
been rescued, but further inquiry has 
shown that the number saved slightly 
exceeds 1000. More than 500 are miss- 
ing, and probably nearly all of these 
are dead. Many pathetic stories about 
the disaster have been told. Hundreds 
of physicians were promptly in service 
and all possible efforts to resuscitate 
those taken from the water were made. 
Artificial respirators were operated on 
the sidewalks. But life was found in 
only a few of the bodies. A professional 
diver who took many of them from the 
river became insane. A man out of work 
who had gone to the river to commit 
suicide rescued nine persons. 

A special grand jury has been called 
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and there will be a thoro inquiry. The 
officers of the boat and of the charter- 
ing company are under arrest. Presi- 
dent Wilson has directed the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make an 
investigation. Some think the boat was 
ballasted unevenly. The “Eastland” 
had an unfortunate record. Immediate- 
ly after she was built, in 1903, a naval 
architect, who now says her hull was 
badly planned, recommended that her 
upper deck be removed and that her 
water ballast compartments be always 
kept full. The suggested changes were 
made, but her tendency to list was the 
subject of comment. Year after year 
she was operated at a loss, and she was 
sold several times. On the lakes she was 
not regarded as a safe ship. 


‘ ‘ General Gonzales gave 
The Situation 4 the capital of Mex- 

in Mexico ico on the 19th, after 
holding it for eight days, and Zapata 
again took possession of it. Gonzales’ 
excuse was that he desired to fight in 
the open against Zapata. The truth 
was, however, that Villa’s flying col- 
umn, rapidly moving southward, had 
taken Pachuca, forty miles from the 
capital, and cut communication be- 
tween Gonzales and his base at Vera 
Cruz. Gonzales found the capital un- 
tenable. Some expected that Obregon 
would send a force southward, and that 
Villa’s flying column might be crushed 
by two armies. On the other hand, it 
was seen that Zapata, having 20,000 
men, could join and support the flying 
column. There was little or no news 


about the armies in the south, owing 
to the destruction of telegraphs and 
railroads. 

In the north, Carranza’s men, com- 
manded by General Calles, attacked 
Naco, on the Arizona border, killing 
several of the Villista defenders and 
driving others across the boundary. 
This was a violation of the pact made 
in January last, when, at the sugges- 
tion of General Hugh L. Scott, Calles 
and Maytorena (Villa’s commander in 
Sonora) agreed that Naco and Noga- 
les, another boundary town, should be 
regarded as neutral territory. After 
the capture of Naco, Maytorena pre- 
pared to defend Nogales, Calles having 
approached the place with 3000 men. 
Our Government sent a note to Car- 
ranza protesting against the violation 
of the agreement and asking that the 
captors of Naco should withdraw at 
once. General Funston, in command on 
the border, was directed to prevent 
firing across the boundary. This would 
not necessarily involve invasion, but 
might require the use of artillery. 
Calles then decided to refrain from at- 
tacking Nogales, saying that he could 
confine Maytorena there by surround- 
ing the town. Maytorena said to our 
Government that he could have protect- 
ed Naco if his forces had not been em- 
ployed in defending American colonists 
against the Yaqui Indians. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in an interview, 
said he feared the sword was the only 
argument that could have weight in 
Mexico and that sooner or later there 
must be some form of intervention. 
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THE FINISHING TOUCH 


New York Sun 
IS JUSTICE INFALLIBLE? 








Governor Whitman, of New York, owes his election largely to his success in prosecuting the police lieutenant, Charles Becker, for the murder of the 
gambler, Rosenthal. Now he is responsible for the final action on Becker’s plea for clemency. Harry Thaw, who murdered Stanford White and escaped 
the death penalty by being declared insane, has now been released from confinement 





A YEAR OF WAR-AND AFTER 


BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


EDITORIAL WRITER FOR THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” 


- EITHER party expected 
N for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it has 
already attained. Each looked for an 
easier triumph.” These words of 
Abraham Lincoln, uttered after 
nearly four years of our Civil War, 
might with equal fitness be applied 
to the Great War and its belligerents 
at the ending of its first year. A 
month of declarations of war, a year 
of waging war, inestimable months 
or years of war yet to be waged, and 
generations of slow and incomplete 
recovery from the results of war: 
Such in epitome is the record of the 
past, present and future of the Great 
War. 

Between July 28 and August 28, 
1914, no fewer than fourteen indi- 
vidual wars, “all parts of one stu- 
pendous whole,” were declared or 
recognized to exist; and half a dozen 
more at later dates. They were: Aus- 
tria-Hungary against Serbia, against 
Russia, against Japan, and against 
Belgium; Germany against Russia, 
against France, and against Bel- 
gium; Great Britain against Ger- 
many, and against Austria-Hun- 
gary; Montenegro against Austria- 
Hungary, and against Germany; Ser- 
bia against Germany; France against 
Austria-Hungary; and Japan against 
Germany. Later acts of war involved 
Turkey as an ally of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and Portugal and 
Italy on the side of the Allies. 

The grand plan of campaign was 
Germany’s. That was to fight her 
three great foes separately and crush 
them in succession. She was herself 
ready “to the last shoe-button,” 
while not one of her adversaries was 
even measurably prepared for war. 
She therefore aimed to strike first 
at the least unprepared, and planned 
_ to leave the most unready to be dealt 
with last. Therefore she tore up her 
treaty with Belgium as a “scrap of 
paper” and violated the neutrality 
and integrity of that country in or- 
der to launch her first tremendous 
blow at France on an undefended 
frontier. Thus she hoped to dictate 
peace at Paris and to eliminate 
France from the problem before 
Russia, unready and slow-moving, 
could give her serious trouble at the 
east. Next she would transfer her 
vast and victorious armies, rich with 
the spoils of France, to her eastern 
marches, smash Russia, crush Ser- 
bia, and dictate a second peace at 
Warsaw. Finally, with the Continent 
subdued, she would try conclusions 
with her most hated foe, Great Brit- 


ain, which she regarded as the most 
unready of them all, and indeed as a 
power which could never be formid- 
able on land, but would be dealt with 
on the sea alone. 

One city spoiled that plan. Liége 
was the new Thermopylae. The four 
days’ delay of the German advance, 
in hurling first men and then eleven- 
inch shells at Brialmont’s domed 
fortresses, was brief, but it served. 








THE WAR BY SEA 





Submarine Exploits 





September 2—British cruisers 
“Cressy,” “La Hogue,” “Abou- 
kir” sunk in North Sea by Ger- 
man submarine “U-9,” Captain 
Otto Weddigen in command 

October 10—Russian cruiser “Pal- 
lada” sunk in Baltic by Ger- 
man submarine 

October 16 — British cruiser 
“Hawke” sunk in North Sea by 
“T9” 

December 14—British submarine 
“B-11” dove under five lines of 
mines at Dardanelles and sank 
Turkish cruiser “Messoudiyeh” 


January 1—British battleship 
“Formidable” sunk in English 
Channel 


January 80—Three merchantmen 
sunk in Irish Sea by German 
submarine 

February 18—German war-zone 
around British Isles in effect. 
Germany threatens to sink all 
enemy merchantmen in this area. 
225 vessels sunk to date 

March 28—British liner “Falaba” 
sunk in St. George’s Channel. 
One American citizen lost 

May 1—American tanker “Gulf- 
light” sunk off Scilly Islands. 
Three deaths. Germany promises 
indemnification 

May 7—British liner “Lusitania” 
sunk west of Queenstown by Ger- 
man submarine. 1152 deaths, in- 
cluding 114 Americans 

May 25—American merchantman 
“Nebraskan” torpedoed but not 
sunk, off Fastnet, Ireland 

May 25 and 27—German submarine 
“U-51” sinks “Triumph” and 
“Majestic” at Dardanelles after 
voyage of four thousand miles 
from Wilhelmshaven 

June 17—Italian submarine sunk 
by Austrian submarine—first 
such event in history 

July 2—German battleship “Pom- 
mern” sunk by British submarine 
at Bay of Dantzig, 900 miles 
from British base 

July 18—Italian cruiser “Giuseppe 
Garibaldi” sunk by Austrian sub- 
marine near Ragusa 




















It gave France time to awaken to 
her needs and Great Britain time to 
respond to the call of her ally. The 
German tide flowed on, bearing all 
before it, all thru that month of 
August, headed straight for Paris, 
which the Germans expected to oc- 
cupy by mid-September. The French 
Government fled to Bordeaux, and 
Paris, with the thunder of German 
guns heard in her streets again af- 
ter forty-four years, grimly awaited 
siege and storm. The German van 
was within four days’ march of the 
city. But the four days which would 
have carried them to its walls had 
been lost at Liége; and now a million 
French and British troops were 
massed along the Marne, under or- 
ders to die rather than to retreat. 

Another decisive battle of the 
world, and probably the greatest in 
human history, began on September 
6 and raged for five whole days; and 
at its end the German tide ebbed 
from its high-water mark, never to 
regain it. The French and British 
prest forward, hoping to transform 
repulse into hopeless rout. But they 
had not calculated German thoro- 
ness. As if anticipating just such 
operations, the Germans had already 
prepared behind them elaborate de- 
fensive works upon which they could 
fall back and to these they did fall 
back and there turned at bay. A vast 
but indecisive battle followed, on the 
Aisne, and then the combatants set- 
tled down to a grim rivalry in long 
endurance. The battle line which was 
drawn at the west at the end of the 
first six wveks of war has changed 
but little, merely vibrating to and 
fro in distances measured by yards 
rather than miles, thru all the weary 
year. 

The chief changes have been at 
the extreme northwest. Baffled in 
the direct rush toward Paris, the 
German armies again and again 
have striven to turn the left flank 
of the Allies and to gain the French 
shore of the British Channel; aim- 
ing thus to break the directest line 
of communication between France. 
and Great Britain, and to secure a 
base from which to attack and to in- 
vade the latter country. For weeks 
the fiercest fighting of the war was 
near and on the coast at the Franco- 
Belgian boundary. On the ground 
and under the ground, on the sea and 
under the sea, and in the air, it raged 
relentlessly; and even the sea itself 
was let in, to swallow the land and 
to drown the combatants. But in the 
end, as at the Marne, the line of last 
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THE WAR BY SEA 


Clearing the Sea of Germans 


August 18—German battle-cruiser 
“Goeben” and cruiser “Breslau” 
sold to Turkey to avoid capture 
in Mediterranean 








August 27—German_ auziliary 
cruiser “Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse” sunk north of Cape 


Verde Islands by British cruiser 
“Highflyer” 

November 10—German light cruis- 
er “Emden” destroyed at Cocos 
Island in Indian Ocean by Aus- 
tralian cruiser “Sydney,” after 


ern battle line all thru the year. At 
the end of the year the Russians have 
lost nearly all that they had gained, 
while the victorious Teutons have 
overrun the bulk of Poland, have put 
an iron ring three-fourths of the 
way around Warsaw, and are sweep- 
ing with little resistance thru the 
Baltic Provinces toward Riga if not 
toward Petrograd itself. 

Advance on one side means, how- 
ever, inertia if not peril of disaster 
on the other; and Germany thus suf- 
fers the immense disadvantage of 
having to fight all her foes at once 
instead of one at a time, a circum- 














THE WAR BY SEA 





Threatening C on stantinople 

February 19-21—General attack 
on forts at entrance to Darda- 
nelles begun by fleet of forty 
warships, Vice-Admiral Sack- 
ville Hamilton Carden in com- 
mand, including British super- 
dreadnought “Queen Elizabeth” 
and a number of French battle- 
ships 

March 5—Forts near Kilid Bahr 
shelled by “Queen Elizabeth” 
firing across Gallipoli peninsula 





having captured twenty-six mer- 
chantmen 

March 10—German auwxiliary cruis- 
er “Prinz Eitel Friedrich” put 
into Hampton Roads after sink- 
ing eleven merchantmen, includ- 
ing the American ship “William 
P. Frye.” Subsequently interned, 
Germany consented to pay for 
the “Frye” 

March 15—German cruiser “Dres- 
den,” survivor of the Falkland 
Islands fight, blown up at Juan 
Fernandez Island to avoid cap- 
ture 

April 11—Last commerce raider, 
auxiliary cruiser “Kronprinz 
Wilhelm,” put into Hampton 
Roads and was subsequently in- 
terned 














THE WAR BY SEA 
T wo 





Mysteries 





October 27—British superdread- 
nought “Audacious” reported 
sunk off north coast df Ireland. 
Disaster unexplained and not 
admitted by British Admiralty 

November 26—British battleship 
“Bulwark” blown up in Thames. 
British Admiralty gives internal 
explosion as cause 


























defense held good and the German 
advance was checked. 

Meantime another disaster befell 
the German plans at the eastern bor- 
ders. Russia mobilized her armies 
more slowly than did France, but 
she did mobilize them and sent them 
surging across the frontiers into 
both Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
By the end of August, when the 
Germans were pressing toward 
Paris and needed every man and gun 
to make that drive successful, the 
Russians had invaded East Prussia 
as far as Allenstein and Tannenberg, 
and were threatening K®6nigsberg, 
Dantzig and Posen. Then came dis- 
aster, when they were routed and 
driven back with appalling losses, 
while the Germans poured into Po- 
land in a drive at Warsaw. At the 
south the Russians were more suc- 
cessful. They overran Galicia and 
Bukowina, captured Lemberg, 
Przemysl and Czernowitz, threatened 
Cracow, and crost the Carpathians 
to the borders of the great plain of 
Hungary. But here, too, were re- 
verses. Lack of munitions, which left 
tens of thousands of Russians to 
fight with clubbed rifles and sticks 
and stones, led to disaster and com- 
pelled defeat. Przemysl and Lemberg 
were abandoned and nearly all of 
Galicia and Bukowina were evacuat- 
ed. Vast and repeated fluctuations to 
and fro marked the story of the east- 











THE WAR BY SEA 

Naval Battles 

August 28—Off Heligoland. Rear- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty with 
squadron of British battle- 
cruisers, light cruisers and de- 
stroyers sunk three German light 
cruisers and two destroyers 

November 1—Off Coronel, Chile. 
German squadron — armored 
cruisers “Scharnhorst,” “Gneise- 
nau,” third-class cruisers “Leip- 
zig,” “Dresden,” ‘“Niirnberg,” 
Admiral Count von Spee in com- 
mand—defeated British cruisers 
“Good Hope,” “Glasgow,” “Mon- 
mouth” and transport “Otranto,” 
Admiral Sir Christopher Cra- 
dock in command; sinking “Good 
Hope” and “Monmouth” 

December 8—Off Falkland Islands. 
British squadron—battle-cruisers 
“Inflexible,” “Invincible,” battle- 
ship “Canopus,” armored cruis- 
ers “Carnarvon,” “Cornwall,” 
“Kent,” second-class cruisers 
“Glasgow,” “Bristol,” Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Frederick Sturdee in 
command—defeated Admiral von 
Spee’s squadron, sinking “Leip- 
zig,” “Scharnhorst,” “Gneise- 
nau” and “Niirnberg” 

January 24—In North Sea. British 
squadron — battle-cruisers “Ti- 
ger,” “Lion,” “Princess Royal,” 
“New Zealand,” “Indomitable,” 
Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty 
in command—pursued German 
raiding squadron—battle-cruisers 
“Derfflinger,” “Seydlitz,” “Molt- 
ke,” “Blicher,” Admiral Hibber 
in command—sinking “Bliicher” 

















March 18—French battleship “Bou- 
vet,” “British battleships “Irre- 
sistible,” “Ocean” sunk by float- 
ing mines. British battle-cruiser 
“Inflexible,” French battleship 
“Gaulois” disabled by gunfire. 
Attack suspended. Occasional 
bombardment and mine-sweeping 
in following weeks. Ten warships 
reinforce fleet. 

March 28 and intermittently there- 
after—Russian fleet bombards 
Bosporus forts 

April 25—Anglo-French fleet re- 
news bombardment to cover land- 
ing of troops on Gallipoli 

May 12—British battleship “Go- 
liath” torpedoed by Turkish de- 
stroyer 

May 25 and 27—British battle- 
ships “Triumph” and “Majestic” 
sunk by German submarine 

June—Larger warships withdrawn 
from Dardanelles 




















stance which has transformed the 
whole aspect of the war. As for the 
auxiliary campaigns, they have been 
of minor interest. After many vio- 
lent fluctuations of fortune, the 
Serbs and Montenegrins at last ex- 
pelled the Austrian invaders and 
themselves became the aggressors in 
Austro-Hungarian territory. Turkey 
entered the war at Germany’s com- 
mand but has been handicapped by 
the impossibility of getting supplies 
across the barrier of Rumanian and 
Bulgarian neutrality. She has con- 
sequently been chiefly on the de- 
fensive, with her strength steadily 
waning, and with a prospect that the 
Straits will soon be in the hands of 
the Allies and be opened as an ave-. 
nue for Russia’s much-needed sup-. 
plies. Japan wrested from Germany, 
the latter’s Chinese holdings; Aus~ 
tralia took New Guinea and other 
islands; and France and Great Brit- 
ain or their colonies took all of Ger- 
many’s extensive African posses- 
sions save one, which also seems 
doomed soon to be taken. Last, Italy 
entered the war, fighting however 
not against the Teutonic powers in 
aid of the Allies but simply against 
Austria-Hungary for the advance- 
ment of her own interests and esx 
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THE LOSSES IN 


Killed 


Russia 800,000 


France 
Great Britain 


1,503,000 
500,000 
355,000 


905,000 
2,408,000 








As Reported in Official Statistics and Reckoned by the Red Cross 
and Other Relief Organizations 


3,355,000 


1,800,000 
5,155,000 


THE GREAT WAR 


Prisoners 
and Missing 


800,000 
310,000 
90,000 
45,000 
50,000 
5,000 
2,000 


Wounded 

2,000,000 
800,000 
250,000 
165,000 
113,000 
15,000 
12,000 


Total 
3,600,000 
1,560,000 

465,000 

260,000 

228,000 

28,000 
19,000 
1,302,000 6,160,000 
900,000 
800,000 
100,000 


250,000 
200,000 
50,000 


1,650,000 
1,355,000 
200,000 


3,205,000 
9,365,000 


500,000 
1,802,000 














pecially for the recovery of “Italia 
Irredenta,” in the Alps and on the 
Adriatic. 

The first year of the war has there- 
fore produced conditions quite differ- 
ent from those which were confident- 
ly anticipated, and probably a com- 
parably great change in the attitude 
of the belligerents toward the issues 


involved. At the beginning, exulting 
in their known strength and never 
having tasted defeat, the Germans, 
even the foremost men of light and 
leading, talked of nothing less than 
the annexation of Belgium, northern 
France, Poland, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, and the bulk of Great Brit- 
ain’s colonies, and the exaction of 
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ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


The figures at the left indicate the area of alien territory conquered, in thousands of 
square miles 
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ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


These diagrams indicate approximately the fluctuations of the tides of 
invasion and occupation of territory by the belligerents in the west of 
Europe—Belgium, France and the Reichsland of Germany—and in the 
chief eastern seat of war—Poland, Galicia, Bukowina, East Prussia and 
the Baltic provinces. In the upper diagram the continuous line shows 
the area occupied by the Germans in Luxemburg, Belgium and northern 
France, the high-water mark of about 25,000 square miles being at the 
beginning of the Battle of the Marne in the second week of September. 
Since November the changes have been inconsiderable. The dotted line 
indscates the gains of the French in Alsace and Lorraine, amounting at 
most to only a few hundred square miles, and exaggerated for the sake 
of clearness on this diagram. Much greater gains on both sides, and 
greater fluctuations, appear in the lower diagram. The continuous line 
shows the advance of the Germans and Austrians in Russian Poland and 
the Baltic provinces, now higher than ever before and approximating 
40,000 square miles. The dotted line indicates the occupation by the 
Russians of German territory in East Prussia and Silesia and of Austro- 
Hungarian territory in Galicia, Bukowina and Hungary; reaching a 
maximum of about 40,000 square miles in April and now ebbing toward 
the vanishing point 
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indemnities which would “bleed 
white” all their antagonists. Now, 
with their plan of campaign defeat- 
ed, and with their empire surround- 
ed by an iron ring of foes threaten- 
ing at once to starve and to crush 
it, they speak of an “honorable 
peace” without annexations or in- 
demnities but on the basis of the 
status quo ante bellum. That Ger- 
many can be starved is doubtful. 
That she can be beaten thru failure 
of military supplies also seems doubt- 
ful. That she will in the course of 
another year suffer grave embarrass- 
ment if not disaster through mone- 
tary famine—in brief, bankruptcy— 
seems far less doubtful if not, in- 
deed, quite probable. It is this aspect 
of the situation and of the outlook 
which now causes most concern and 
the most zealous desire to press the 
war with some speedy and decisive 
stroke. 

The tone of the Allies, too, has 
greatly changed. The first hot flush 
of wrath at the violation of Belgium 
may not have cooled, but the expecta- 
tion of wreaking speedy and over- 
whelming vengeance has been disap- 
pointed. There is no more talk of a 
swift march to Berlin, of the fall of 
the Hohenzollerns, and of the disso- 
lution of the German Empire. The 
allied powers are, indeed, bound by a 
common pledge to make no peace un- 
til all are agreed upon its terms. But 
they are thoughtfully considering 
the question of how long it will take 
to march to Berlin if a year of such 
furious and costly fighting as the 
world has never seen before has not 
sufficed to drive the invading Ger- 
mans out of France and Belgium. 

Great Britain is of all the Allies 
the most belligerent in sentiment, 
tho the least so in action. Also, she 
has suffered least. She is the least in- 
clined toward peace, and insists upon 
the sine qua non of the restoration 
and full indemnifying of Belgium, 
the surrender or destruction of the 
German navy, and the adoption of 
such measures as will make impos- 
sible another German attack upon 
her. It is yet to be seen how heavier 
losses and increasing financial bur- 
dens will affect her. 

France has been waging a war 
with immeasurably greater losses to 
herself than either of her great al- 
lies has suffered, but with a fortitude 
and resolution never surpassed by 
any nation in history. Her first spon- 
taneous demand was for a restora- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine and re- 
payment of the two milliards wrest- 
ed from her in 1871. Whether the 
latter part of this demand is still so 
positively maintained is open to 
question. 











THE TIDE OF BATTLE IN THE EAST 


THE SHADED PORTION OF EACH MAP SHOWS TERRITORY HELD BY RUSSIA 
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THE RUSSIANS IN EAST PRUSSIA 
About August 25, the hight of the Russian invasion. The battle 
of Tannenberg, immediately after this, compelled the Russians to 
retire. The Austrians were in southern Poland and the Russians 
were pressing toward Lemberg 














THE GERMAN DRIVE AT WARSAW 
About October 15. The Germans reached a point six miles from 
the city, but began to fall back about October 20. The Russians 
had invaded Galicia as far as Tarnow, but had to retire, owing 
to the German pressure in Poland 
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THE RUSSIANS OVERRUN GALICIA 
About April 15. Since October the Russians had again invaded 
East Prussia and again retired, had swept to the frontier of 
Poland and retreated to the Bzura, ' o- had lost and recaptured 
rzemys 











THE LINE OF BATTLE TODAY 


The Germans have invaded the Baltic provinces, taking Libau 

May 7; with the Austrians they have swept the Russiang almost 

out of Galicia; and they now threaten Warsaw, from three sides, 
more dangerously than at any time since the war began 
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LANDMARKS OF THE CAM- 
PAIGNS 


On the Eastern Front 


August 12— Austrians invaded 
Serbia and bombarded Belgrade 

August 28—Battle of the Jadar 
River. Austrians driven out of 
Serbia with great loss 

August 24—Russians penetrated 
far into East Prussia, threaten- 
ing Kénigsberg, Dantzig and 
Posen 

August 30—Russians routed at 
Allenstein and Tannenberg and 
driven out of East Prussia with 
tremendous losses 

September 2—Russians took the 
Galician capital, Lemberg, re- 
naming it Lvov 

September 5-15—Serbians invad- 
ed Austria-Hungary, captured 
Semlin and threatened Sarajevo 

September 28—Russians captured 
Jaroslav and overran most of 
Galicia, threatening Cracow 

October 1—Russians crost the Car- 
pathians and threatened Hun- 
gary with invasion 

December 2—Austrians occupied 
the Serbian capital, Belgrade 

December 14—Serbians reoccupied 
Belgrade and assumed the ag- 
gressive against Austria-Hun- 
gary f 

January 1-5—-Russians invaded 
Hungary, occupied Bukowina, 
and threatened Transylvania 
with invasion 

February 4—Great German drive 
at Warsaw, directed by von Hin- 
denburg 

February 10-12—Germans under 
von Hindenburg inflicted crush- 
ing defeat upon the Russians in 
the Mazurian Lakes region, driv- 
ing them out of East Prussia 

March 19—Russians occupied Me- 
mel and threatened Tilsit 

March 22—After a siege lasting 
since September the Russians 
captured the Galician fortress 
of Przemysl 

April 2-15—Tremendous battles in 
the Carpathians 

April 30—Germans invaded the 
Baltic provinces 

May 8—Great German and Aus- 
trian victory in Galicia, in con- 
sequence of which the Russians 
began to retire 

May 14—German and Austrian 
armies began attacks upon 
Przemysl 

June 8—Germans and Austrians 
retook Przemysl from the Rus- 
sians and moved toward Lem- 
berg 

June 28—Germans and Austrians 
retook Lemberg, and soon after- 
ward drove the Russians out of 
most of Galicia and Bukowina 

July 15—Great German drive at 
Warsaw simultaneously from 
west, north and south, and Ger- 
man invasion of Courland 
threatening Riga 














LANDMARKS OF THE CAM- 
PAIGNS 


On the Fringes of the War 





August 26—Germans surrendered 
Togoland to French and British 

September 25—Australians cap- 
tured New Guinea 

September 28—French and British 
seized the German Congo Col- 
ony 

July 9—British Union of South 

+ Africa completed conquest of 

German Southwest Africa 








November 7—Germans_ surren- 
dered Tsing-tau to the Japanese 





April 21—Armies of the Allies 
landed on Gallipoli Peninsula 
for conquest of the Straits 





May 26—Italians began their in- 
vasion of Austria, moving simul- 
taneously toward Trent, Gérz 
and Trieste 

July 12—Italian raiders penetrat- 
ed to within three miles of Tri- 
este 




















Austria-Hungary planned at the 
outset to crush and spoliate Serbia, 
to dominate the Balkans, and to gain 
an outlet upon the Aegean Sea. Now 
she is confessedly ready to assent to 
anything which her greater partner 
may deem expedient or necessary; 
even to the granting of guarantees 
to Serbia and of actual concessions 
of territory to Italy and Rumania. 

Russia entered the war as the de- 
fender and champion of all the Slavs. 
She meant to crush Austria, to shat- 
ter Germany’s military power, to 
annex Galicia and perhaps Silesia 
and Posen to her own Poland, and 
to magnify Rumania, Serbia and 
Bulgaria as her minor allies: Doubt- 
less that is still her purpose. But 
Muscovite ways are not the ways of 
western Europe. Her policy may not 
break, but it often bends; she may 
not abandon her designs, but she 
may postpone them. Suffering heavy 
losses and with declining credit, a 
readiness on her part to temporize 
is not beyond the pale of possi- 
bility. 

Italy is fighting for her own hand. 
She wants to redeem “Italia Irreden- 
ta,” to remove the menace of Aus- 
tria at Lake Garda, and to establish 
a greater influence for herself on the 
Albanian shore of the Adriatic. But 
she is not at war with Germany, and 
she is not bound to make peace 
with Austria collectively with the 
Allies. 

Turkey, at least in Europe, is 
probably doomed; not so much thru 
the aggressions of the Allies as thru: 
the refusal of Rumania and Bulgaria 
to let the military supplies which 


LANDMARKS OF THE CAM- 
PAIGNS 


In France and Belgium 








|| August 2—Germans took posses- 
sion of Luxemburg in violation 
of its neutrality, and thus 
gained unobstructed entrance 
into France 

August 7—Germans entered Liége, 
tho some of its forts remained 
unconquered, and passed on thru 
Belgium toward France 

August 8—French troops occupied 
Miilhausen and advanced as far 
as Colmar, in Alsace 

August 19—Germans_ destroyed 
Louvain 

August 20—Germans passed thru 
Brussels, unopposed, on their 
“way to Paris” 

August 21-23—French driven from 
Namur and British from Mons, 
slowly retreating into France 
before the oncoming Germans 

September 2—French Government 
retired from Paris to Bordeaux 
and Paris prepared for siege 

September 6-10—Battle of the 
Marne, in which the French and 
British, under orders to “die 
rather than retreat,” checked 
and turned back the Germans at 
the high water mark of their in- 
vasion of France and drive to- 
ward Paris 

September 15-28—Battle of the 
Aisne, in which the Germans 
held their ground against the at- 
tempt of the Allies to drive them 
out of France 

October 10—Germans captured 
Antwerp, completing their con- 
quest of Belgium, and the re- 
mains of the Belgian army re- 
tired into France and joined the 
Allies 

October 15-25—Five-fold battles of 
four nations in western Flan- 
ders in which the first great 
German drive at Calais and the 
Channel coast was baffled 

October 30—Belgians flooded west- 
ern Flanders to drive out Ger- 
mans 

December 30—German aviators 
bombarded Dunkirk 

March 11—British capture Neuve 
Chapelle after several days’ 
fighting with heavy losses on 
both sides 

April 22—In great battle near 
Ypres the Germans began the 
use of asphyxiating and poison- 
ous gases in warfare, with ef- 
fective results 

June 2—Battles in the “Labyrinth” 
begun 
































she needs pass to her from Germany 
across their neutral territory. The 
fall of Constantinople and the open- 
ing of the Straits to the Allies will 
be chiefly important because it will 
enable Russia to be far more readily 
supplied with the military munitions 
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WAR SURPRIZES 


Temperance and abstinence as 
measures for military efficiency 

Sixteen-inch siege howitzers throw- 
ing ton shell fifteen miles 

Failure of steel and concrete forti- 
fications hitherto considered im- 
pregnable 

Submarines 300 feet long with 
cruising radius of 4000 miles 

Aerial warfare with aeroplanes, 
Zeppelins and Zeppelin destroy- 
ers; using artillery and showers 
of steel darts 

Armored and armed motor cars 

Incendiary grenades 

Searchlight bombs 

Use of asphyxiating gases 

Photography from rockets 

Five-fold warfare: Terrestrial, 
subterranean, aerial, marine and 
submarine 














THE ARMIES AT WAR 


When they entered the war the 
belligerents were possest of the 
following approximate numbers of 
trained soldiers: 


NS Hs co Scie cece eae 5,962,000 
SE. cele aes wowlatowici 3,878,000 
I eae) aes be ea its 1,115,000 
Great Britein........3. 633,000 
| RS REE aS Bae 240,000 
NI ig kb ccs teoree wares 222,000 
Montenegro .....cccees 50,000 

Total of Allies....... 12,100,000 
CO CE TE re 4,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ...... 1,820,000 
EN ai pd eenceenaees 1,100,000 

NN Sin ccting Soa cicenae 6,920,000 
a eee 19,020,000 


During the first year of the war 
these forces have suffered total 
losses of approximately nine mil- 
lion men, as indicated in another 
table. New levies have filled the 
places of these losses and have 
made the armies at the end of the 
year probably larger than at the 








beginning 








which her backward industrialism 
makes her unable to provide for her- 
self. 

Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece 
have so long kept out of the strug- 
gle that they may succeed in doing 
so to the end, unless they gratuitous- 
ly inject themselves into it for the 
sake of seeking a share in the spoils. 
However that may be, there can be 
little doubt that the settlement at the 
end of the war will comprise a radi- 
cal readjustment of affairs in that 
much-troubled corner of the conti- 
nent. The ostensible pretext, tho 
not the actual cause, of the war was 
in that region, and there, too, must 
be felt its results. 

The United States, altho so far re- 








moved from the scene of war and 
from interest in its issues, has been 
subjected to belligerent influences 
and considerations far more than in 
any preceding foreign war; more, 
even, than in that Napoleonic war of 
more than a century ago which led to 
our becoming involved in our second 
war with Great Britain. Our interest 
arose from a variety of causes—the 
large number of our population of 
foreign origin and sympathies, the 
extensive purchase of supplies in 
this country by the belligerents, the 
widely different conceptions and in- 
terpretations of neutrality held by 
this country and by some of the bel- 
ligerents, and above all, perhaps, the 
corresponding differences in regard 
for international law. The United 
States has from the beginning insist- 
ed upon maintaining the same prin- 
ciples of neutrality which have con- 
sistently governed its course, and 
upon observance of the international 
rules of warfare which have hitherto 
been agreed to and respected by all 
nations. Some of the belligerents, on 
the contrary, have demanded a radi- 
cal abandonment of some of our fun- 
damental principles of neutrality, 
and have insisted upon arbitrarily 
changing the rules of warfare with- 
out our consent and to our great in- 
jury. The result is that the close of 
the year of war finds our relations 
with some European powers more 
seriously strained than they have 
ever been before without actual 
breakage. A breach of relations be- 
tween this country and any European 
power is not to be anticipated, tho 
it cannot be regarded as impossible. 
Its occurrence would presumably in- 
volve diplomatic rather than military 
operations. Its effect upon the future 
course and outcome of the war could 
scarcely fail to be very great and 
probably decisive. 

The effect of the year upon the 
general international relations of 
the world seems likely to be little 
short of epochal. The ending of the 
war will probably mean a reorgan- 
ization of European affairs greater 
than that of the Congress of Vienna 
a century and a year ago. It will also 
profoundly affect the aspect of in- 
ternational law and of treaty obliga- 
tions. The war began with one of the 
most flagrant violations of a treaty 
stipulation ever recorded in history, 
and it has been prosecuted with a 
similar disregard for the plainest re- 
quirements of international law and 
treaty agreement in the methods and 
manners of conflict. It will devolve 
upon the nations of the world, not 
merely upon the belligerents seeking 
peace but equally upon the neutrals, 
to determine to what extent and by 
what means the sanctity of treaties 














MONEY COST OF THE WAR 


William Michaelis, of Berlin, an 
eminent German statistician, is 
quoted as estimating the present 
cost of the war to the chief bel- 
ligerents as $42,250,000 a day, or 
at the rate of nearly $15,500,000,- 
000 a year. Stupendous as these 
figures are, they are more proba- 
bly under than over the truth. Mr. 
Asquith recently reported to Par- 
liament that Great Britain alone 
was spending $15,000,000 a day. 
It has been credibly estimated that 
France and Russia are spending 
at least $12,000,000 a day each. 
Such figures, carried thru_ the 
list, would make the total cost 
something like twice the figures of 
Mr. Michaelis. The loans issued 
and subscribed by the chief bel- 
ligerents down to the present date 
have been as follows: 


Great Britain, 

Rr 
France, two loans.. 
Russia, one loan... 


two 

$5,525,000,000 
3,203,000,000 
1,065,000,000 





Total for Allies.. $9,793,000,000 


Germany, two loans $3,491,000,000 
Prussia, one loan.. 2,500,000,000 
Austria - Hungary, 

two loans 1,260,000,000 





Total for Teuton- 
ic powers $7,251,000,000 
Grand total....... $17,044,000,000 


The’ minor powers and neutrals 
have also made loans on account 
of the war. Belgium has borrowed 
$50,000,000 and Serbia $4,000,000 
from Great Britain without inter- 
est until the end of the war. Ru- 
mania has borrowed $25,000,000 
from the same source. Switzerland 
has raised $36,000,000 in three 
loans to improve her defenses 
against violation of her neutral- 
ity. The figures cited do not, of 
course, indicate the whole cost of 
the war, as other large expenses 
are met from increased taxation. 
It has recently been estimated by 
careful and competent authority 
that the first year of the war will 
have cost $25,000,000,000, or more 
than the sum of the public debts of 
all the nations concerned at the 
beginning of the war. 




















and of law shall be vindicated, and 
also in what respects the internation- 
al rules of war shall be modified to 
meet the changed -conditions and 
methods of warfare which this con- 
flict has introduced. More than the 
Napoleonic wars, and perhaps more 
than any others since the great re- 
ligious and racial struggles of the 
Middle Ages, the war of which the 
last year has seen the first stage in- 
volves the general welfare and future 
destiny of the whole human race. 
New York City 





MOTION 


A REVERIE INSTIGATED BY THE RESTLESSNESS OF THE WAVES 


Somewhere in the South Atlantic, 
July 12, 1915. 


- HO hath desired the sea?” 
Nobody, apparently. Cer- 
tainly none of this long 

row of muffled and motionless forms 

which lie stretched out on steamer 
chairs like mummies in a museum, 
each labeled at the head with name 
and number. Male and female are 
they, tho some are so nondescript of 
garb and blank of visage as to be 
of indistinguishable sex. Here are 
specimens of all races, of all ages; 
some have faces flushed, some pale; 
others are yellow or sea-green, but 
whatever the color of complexion 
they look curiously alike. For each is 
thinking about the same thing, name- 
ly himself. Each has his thoughts 
turned inward, for like yogis in a 
trance their attention is focussed 
upon the vital nexus. It is an individ- 
ualized affliction. No one can feel for 
another. Words of condolence are 
perfunctorily spoken and received 
with coldness. Every one in the crowd 
is lonely and they have naught in 
common save their common enemy, 
the sea. Toward it all eyes are turned 
and as a charmed bird gazes with 
horrid fascination upon a serpent so 
they watch hour after hour the slimy, 
slithering shape that slips along be- 
tween the deck and rail. Even those 
whose eyes are closed cannot shut out 
the sight of the thing. Some faces 
wear an expression of mere ennui; 
others of utter disgust; a few of cold 
defiance and disdain; and yet others 
look like Germans reciting mentally 
Lissauer’s “Song of Hate Against 
England.” 


HY this consensus of aversion 

and dislike, this instinctive hu- 
man fear and dread of watery waste? 
Why is it put among the promises of 
the Apocalypse that when heaven 
shall reign upon the earth “There 
shall be no more sea”? The sea is 
beautiful. There is no color more 
cheerful than this bright blue 
trimmed with lace-like foam. It is 
not colored blue like a painted board. 
It is color itself, sending forth 
its rays as tho there were a blue sun 
in its depths. These sharp-crested 
waves and rounded valleys look like 
a landscape as seen from some high 
peak which one might think well 
worth a hard day’s climb to gaze 
upon. 

But these mountains are in mo- 
tion. Therein lies the secret of their 
horror for human beings. 

Not that all motion is necessarily 
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BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 








When Dr. Slosson, the Literary 
Editor of The Independent, board- 
ed the good ship “Guiana” for the 
Caribbean Sea and the little-known 
islands that are strung between 
Porto Rico and the mainland of 
South America, we promised read- 
ers that they might expect several 
articles dealing with “The Fringe 
of the Continent.” This first mes- 
sage from mid-ocean deals rather 
with the fringe of chaos, but we 
publish it nevertheless for the ben- 
efit of those who are tossing un- 
easily on aqueous or intellectual 
billows.—THE EDITOR. 




















repugnant. Quite the contrary. We 
delight in movement and the watch- 
ing of movement. The fascination of 
the dance, of automobiling, of bicy- 
cling, of those Coney Island con- 
trivances which turn, twist, toss and 
tip us about in boats and baskets, 
lies in the same titillation of the 
semi-circular canals as we experience 
on shipboard. And watching the 
waves is much like watching a fire. 
The flames, like the waves, rise and 
fall, appearing out of nothing, taking 
varied forms and vanishing again, 
and in this rhythmic monotony lies 
the fascination of both. But the fas- 
cination changes to disgust when we 
both perceive and partake of such 
movement too long. For then there 
is no point of stability anywhere and 
the soul of man craves fixedness. 


VER this wilderness of water it 

floats like the dove cast forth out 
of Noah’s ark and finds no resting 
place. The ocean is the last rem- 
nant of a chaos once universal, the 
fluidity of the prime. The first 
step in creation was the setting of 
a firmament. But four-fifths of the 
earth’s surface yet remains inchoate. 
This great green Midgard ser- 
pent still encircles the globe and 
holds its tail in its mouth. This 
can no man tame. “His control 
stops with the shore.” Over this wild, 
restless, heaving waste of water we 
are powerless. Other fluids we can 
manage, we can use if we cannot 
tame. The rivers run our mills; the 
winds, tho wanton as the waves, can 
yet be harnessed. But the ocean, big, 
baffling, enigmatical, unmanageable, 
mysterious, remains a perpetual re- 
proach to us, a reminder of our im- 
potency. Man may overpass it, but 
he cannot understand it. Its wasted 
energy, its futile laboring, is a dis- 
tress to his sense of efficiency and 
economy. Man as the most highly or- 


ganized of all beings, resents its in- 
organity. His duty is to regulate, to 
create, to establish, to integrate. The 
sea, which strives to reduce all hights 
to one level and to dissolve all things 
in one universal fluidity, is his eter- 
nal enemy, the Fiend incasuate, sec- 
ond only in malignity to him whose 
element is fire and who would re- 
solve all things into their primordial 
nebule. 

Man inherited a creation incom- 
plete. His task it is to carry on the 
cosmic process. But for that he needs 
a stable standing place. When Archi- 
medes said, “Give me a fulcrum and 
I will move the world,” it was not a 
boast of power as has generally been 
assumed. It was a cry of despair at 
impotency. For fulcrum there is none 
in this universe of never-ending mo- 
tion, neither in the heaven above 
nor the earth beneath nor in the 
waters underneath the earth. “All 
things flow!” cried Heraclitus, and 
he was known as the Weeping Phil- 
osopher. If our modern philosophers 
weep less than he it is not because 
they have been any more successful 
than he in discovering the Abso- 
lute, the Infallible, the Permanent in 
this world of relativity, error and 
change. 

We turn our eyes from the whirl- 
ing sea and seek relief by fixing them 
upon the wooden deck, but to our 
confusion we see that eddy also in 
the opposite direction. You call this 
an optical illusion? So it may be, but 
still it is nearer the truth than the 
customary optical illusion of immo- 
bility. From this stream of water 
that goes rushing by the ship catch 
and hold a drop. Put on a glass slide 
under a microscope, the drop of water 
seems as simple, clear and still as 
the crystal beneath it. But scrape 
into it some particles of carbon, a 
bit of India ink, and look again thru 
the lens. At once we see that what 
we mistook for immobility is in- 
tensest activity. The inky atoms 
dance about like a swarm of midges, 
buffeted hither and thither by the in- 
visible molecules. We gaze down into 
blackened vortices, into maelstroms, 
cyclones and hurricanes in miniature. 


Sp far the microscope takes us, 
but here we will not halt, for the 
mind’s eye will lead us further and 
show us greater activity and increas- 
ing complexity. For each of these 
molecules is more complicated than 
the solar system. The simplest of the 
atoms contains a thousand satellites, 
each a corpuscle of negative elec- 
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tricity, bound to an undiscoverable 
central sun of positivity, and every 
corpuscle is in vibration, moving 
with the speed of light. A Newton 
could resolve the movements of all 
the heavenly bodies into a formula 
that a child can learn, and by it can 
be laid down the paths that they 
must follow for a thousand years to 
come. But never will there be a New- 
ton who can formulate the move- 
ments which go on within a single 
atom during a second of time. Not 
all the mathematicians since the 
world began, combining their efforts 
and laboring night and day, could cal- 
culate the ephemeris of the atom and 
prescribe the orbits of the thou- 
sands, tens of thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of planets which, tho 
flying swift as the sun’s ray thru 
space, are yet held within the invisi- 
ble line of the atom’s circumference. 
We seek in vain for rest in the in- 
finitely little as in the infinitely vast. 
The microscope and the telescope, 
whichever way we turn them, only 
serve to reveal to us more and meas- 
ureless and unimaginable motion. 
The history of philosophy, of science, 
is the record of the search of the 
soul for stability. 


N despair man turns to himself 

and seeks to discover in his own 
soul that fixity and permanence 
which he has failed to find in the ex- 
ternal world. This seems promising, 
for a simple line of logic leads in the 
desired direction. 

All motion is relative. Space is 
everywhere the same. We cannot 
stick a surveyor’s pin into it at a cer- 
tain point. We cannot blaze our way 
thru it as we do thru a forest. Only 
objects move and their movement 
consists in change of their position 
in relation to one another. Does the 
ship slide thru the water or does the 
water rush by it? The question con- 
sidered closely is meaningless. What 
we see is that a speck of foam on the 
wave and a particular post on the 
ship’s rail are a minute later no 
longer in line. This is “the imme- 
diate data of consciousness” as Berg- 
son calls it. We may interpret it as 
best suits our convenience. When we 
stand on the dock and look up at the 
vast expanse of an ocean liner just 
pulling out we are irresistibly im- 
pelled to believe that it is the dock 
and not the ship which is in motion 
because the ship is the biggest thing 
in sight and so is naturally assumed 
as the stationary object. We call this 
an “illusion,” but it is merely an un- 
customary point of view. If the ship 
is eastward bound the “illusion” is 
indeed more true than the other view 
because with reference to the stars— 
assumed for convenience to be “fixed” 


—both dock and ship are moving 
westward at the rate of some thou- 
sand miles an hour, but the dock is 
going a trifle faster than the ship 
and so they are parting company. It 
is then merely a matter of conven- 
ience whether we assume that the 
dock is stationary and the ship mov- 
ing or the ship stationary and the 
dock moving or that both are moving 
in the same direction at any rates of 
speed whose difference equals the 
speed of parting or that both are 
moving in opposite directions at any 
rates of speed whose sum equals the 
speed of parting. Of all these equally 
tenable hypotheses the first is the 
simplest and commonly the most con- 
venient, so we rightly call it “the 
right” one. It is a matter of choice 
but not a matter of indifference 
which point of view is taken. 

We see then that the quarrel be- 
tween Galileo and the Pope was not 
a “conflict between religion and sci- 
ence,” but merely a clash of antagon- 
istic intolerances. Galileo demanded 
the right of the astronomer to his 
new point of view. The Pope refused 
to allow any but the traditional or 
common-sense point of view. The In- 
quisition held that: the Pope alone 
was right and Galileo was forced to 
recant. Later the world reversed the 
verdict and, finding that Galieo was 
right, arrived unwarrantably at the 
conclusion that the Pope was wrong. 
In our more liberal days both views 
are tolerated, for both are useful on 
their lawful occasions. The astrono- 
mer would find it highly inconven- 
ient, tho by no means impossible, to 
calculate the movements of the plan- 
ets on the assumption that they as 
well as the sun revolved around a 
stationary and motionless earth. But 
catch the astronomer in mufti and 
you will hear him talk about the 
rising and setting of the sun like any 
of us ordinary people. It would be 
extremely awkward for him to carry 
his book language into ordinary life. 
Except on those rare occasions when 
we want to figure out the orbit of a 
comet we will insist upon keeping 
the earth in the center of the uni- 
verse. “Where Macgregor sits, there 
is the head of the table.” 


O much is clear and easy. Now for 

the application of it all to our 
present predicament. Since all motion 
is relative and any point can be taken 
as fixed, let us assume that we are 
at rest. Draw a straight line thru 
the brain, connecting the semi-cir- 
cular canals. Bisect it at the point P. 
Postulate P as stationary. Now do 
we feel more comfortable? Alas, no. 
What use is it to convince the brain 
if the viscera remain unconverted? 
The Bible is right in placing the seat 


of conviction elsewhere than in the 
brain. We have not the pride of Mac- 
gregor, at least not now. But per- 
haps even his self-assumption was 
no more than sufficient for the domi- 
nance of a dining hall and would not 
have sufficed to make him the center 
of a revolving universe. No, with all 
else in motion, with the water heav- 
ing and falling, with the deck slant- 
ing this way and that, with the mast 
drawing strange curves in the sky, 
with even the horizon line, by which 
we set our levels, cutting capers be- 
fore our bewildered eyes, with all 
visible and some invisible things in 
manifest commotion, we cannot bring 
ourselves to believe that we are at 
rest. 

If we could only get a proper con- 
ceit of ourselves we should be at 
peace. That, then, is the secret of 
seasickness. It is due to a lack of 
self-sufficiency, to the failure of self- 
esteem. Man is no longer “the captain 
of his soul.” He has been temporarily 
dislodged from his proud post at the 
center of the universe. The fault is 
in ourselves, not in the stars, or in 
the sea. It is not mal de mer, but mal 
de moi. 


AVE we not felt before and on 

terra firma this sinking sensa- 
tion, this feeling of goneness? Yes, 
we remember. It was when we en- 
tered the lobby of a theater with 
a party of guests and found that 
we had left the tickets in our 
other clothes. It was when we 
thoughtlessly praised the Kaiser in 
a group of English people. It was 
when in our dream we discovered 
that we were walking down the 
street with some indispensable arti- 
cle of apparel missing. It was when 
we thought that the staircase had one 
more step—and it hadn’t; when we 
got scared in the dark; when we 
missed our way and our pocketbook 
in a foreign city; when we lost our 
equilibrium in crossing a plank 
bridge; when we felt ourselves in 
danger of losing our money, our job, 
our friends, our reputation, our cour- 
age. In short, it is the physical sen- 
sation of fear. Any blow to our self- 
esteem is a hit below the belt, a form 
of attack debarred by the code of 
politeness as it is by the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. 

Against a mental malady like this 
even chloretone is powerless. To min- 
ister to a mind diseased other rem- 
edies are necessary. But seasickness 
is not incurable. Somehow one does 
get over it in time. He recovers his 
equilibrium. He assumes once more 
his rightful position as the one fixed 
point in the center of a world of 
change. Then he can look with indif- 
ference on the tumult of the waves 
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and feel without a quaver the writh- 
ing of the ship beneath his feet. He 
can afford to let all things go, for e 
has found himself. He is captain of 
his soul. 

The philosophy of seasickness also 
serves as a key to the interpretation 
of the intellectual history of man- 
kind. When we look back to the six- 
teenth century it seems to us as tho 
the people were crazy. Why should a 
harmless necessary theory like that 
of Copernicus have aroused such 
fear and hatred? Why should those 
who held it have been persecuted, 
ostracized, imprisoned, tortured, 
burned at the stake? 

It was because the new theory dis- 
placed the world from its centric po- 
sition, and so scared people. The 
odium theologicum was mostly mere 
seasickness. The earth used to be a 
rock; it became a boat. What was 


Karl Struss 


man if his world was but one of the 
minor planets? As Chesterton puts 
it: 

The dear sun dwarfed of dreadful suns 
Like fiercer flowers on stalk; 

Earth lost and little like a pea 

In Heaven’s towering forestry. 

Once again the world got seasick 
and for a similar reason. That was 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when Darwin delivered a knock- 
out blow as disconcerting as had been 
that of Copernicus. Man, from being 
the end and aim of all creation, was 
reduced to a mere link between the 
ape and superman. As the Coperni- 
can theory dislodged man from his 
dominant position in space, so the 
Darwinian displaced him from his 
dominant position in time. But the 
world got over this attack in time 
and may therefore be confident of 
withstanding any similar shocks in 
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the future. This is lucky, for the ship 
of human progress is going on and 
we must go with it. We cannot get 
out and walk, nor can we go back and 
stand as before upon the dry land of 
dogma. We must find a way of main- 
taining our equilibrium even when 
all around us is in motion and seem- 
ing disorder. And we can do it. The 
Copernican is no more dizzy than the 
Ptolemist. The Evolutionist is no 
less conceited—to say the least—than 
the Anti-Evolutionist. The sun does 
truly rise and set and serve as a 
lamp—to the earth. Man is truly the 
measure of all things—for man. Pes- 
simists and cynics, all the host of the 
terrified and intolerant, are simply 
people afloat on a metaphysical flux 
and too much upset by it to be ra- 
tional. The optimists, the pragmat- 
ists and all sensible people are those 
who have got their sea-legs. 


WHERE OPEN-AIR OPERA MAY BE SUNG IN NEW YORK 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL STADIUM AT THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
WHERE GRANVILLE BARKER PRODUCED “THE TROJAN WOMEN” AND “IPHIGENIA 
IN TAURIS” LAST SPRING TO THE DELIGHT OF LARGE AUDIENCES, MAY BE PUT 
TO A STILL MORE NOVEL USE WHICH HAS LARGE POSSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AND ENJOYMENT. A GROUP OF MEN FINANCIALLY ABLE TO INITIATE 
T PROJECT ARE TALKING OF ARRANGING OUTDOOR PERFORMANCES OF “MU- 

iSIPAL OPERA” FOR THE SUMMER SEASON—HITHERTO A BARREN WASTE FOR 
OPERA-GOERS IN AMERICA. THE PERFORMANCES UNDER MR. BARKER'S DIRECTION 
PROVED THA1l THE ACOUSTICS OF THE AUDITORIUM ON WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 


WERE ADMIRABLE, AND THERE IS GOOD REASON TO BELIEVE THAT A LARGE 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS WOULD BE EFFECTIVE THERE IN OPERA. THE LARGE 
NUMBER OF SEATS WOULD MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO KEEP THE ADMISSION CHARGES 
LOW, AND IN SPITE OF THE RUMBLE OF THE AMSTERDAM AVENUE TROLLEY 
CARS BACK OF THE TIERED SEATS THE PEOPLE WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE 
FULL ADVANTAGE OF SUCH A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. EXCEPT FOR THE GREAT 
“SIEGFRIED” WHICH THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY GAVE IN THE 
HARVARD STADIUM IN JUNE. THE PLAN IS QUITE UNPRECEDENTED. 
THE STADIUM WAS BUILT THIS YEAR, THE GIFT OF ADOLPH LEWISOHN 





AT A COLLEGE CAMP MEETING 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


SHORT and very black Zulu, 

in the clipped English of 

one not speaking his mother 
tongue, had made an earnest plea for 
Africa; and his words weighed the 
more because many of the six hun- 
dred and fifty-three students listen- 
ing to him knew that he was return- 
ing from his American college course 
to a heathen home, where his Chris- 
tianity would be opposed. The little 
speech caused the chairman to com- 
ment, “That is the call from Mace- 
donia.” 

“I am from Macedonia,” quietly 
remarked a young Levantine down 
in front. Then in a few words he laid 
the plight of his harassed people 
upon the hearts of his hearers. Quick 
to sense the dramatic, this gathering 
of Mississippi Valley college men at 
Lake Geneva broke into applause. 
They were hearing in reality what 
came to Paul in a vision. 

The occasion was one of thrills. 
For it was the closing week-night 
session of the Lake Geneva Students’ 
Conference, and the students them- 
selves had the floor, to give their own 
impressions of this Conference which 
they had been attending for a week, 
and to express their life purposes. 

All the expressions were brief— 
necessarily, for nearly two hundred 
men spoke within an hour and five 
minutes—and some were colloquial 
and unexpected to a degree. A Chi- 
nese convulsed the crowd by his tes- 
timony that he had found the stu- 
dents’ religion to be “not all hot air.” 
An American was greeted with a 
roar when he said that his spiritual 
life had been “magnanimously reju- 
venated.” One youth, evidently a 
football captain, said that hitherto 
he had merely had his mother’s re- 
ligion, which was so much a habit 
that one night when he knelt mechan- 
ically to say his prayers he found 
himself giving football signals in- 
stead! 

Interesting as were these little 
peeps into the American student 
mind, it was the foreign delegates 
who dominated the occasion. The 
meeting, like the Conference, was a 
laboratory of cosmopolitanism, an 
experiment in international brother- 
hood. More than a hundred students 
of darker hue than the home-grown 
product had mingled in the life of 
the Conference for a week. At this 
Saturday night “experience meet- 
ing” they came to the fore with 
striking testimonies, which were typ- 
ified by the speech of one Chinese, 
which I report verbatim and entire: 
“Above all nations is humanity. 
Thank you for teaching that to me.” 

Toward the close of the hour a stu- 
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dent arose and said, “The testimonies 
of these foreign brothers have settled 
my life work.” Another boy put the 
same idea more picturesquely when 
he declared “These foreign brothers 
certainly have got my goat.” 

What it means to the cause of in- 
ternationalism and of world peace 
to have such a visualization of hu- 
man brotherhood enter into the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of college 
men goes without saying. The situa- 
tion in the Lake Geneva Conference 
was duplicated at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and Eagle’s Mere, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Estes Park, Colorado, and 
Black Mountain, North Carolina, and 
other of these student conferences 
which the Young Men’s Christian 
Association conducts every summer. 

Possibly these student conferences 
may be dubbed the revised version of 
the primitive American camp meet- 
ing. The likeness consists in the es- 
sentially religious purpose of the 
gatherings; their situation under the 
trees, with the men living in tents; 
and the daily program of meetings. 
In place of the ecstatic shoutings of 
the old-fashioned camp meeting we 
have college yells and songs—the 
dining-room especially being a bed- 
lam of rival yells. 

No camp meeting ever had a ré- 
gime like this. Military regularity 
governed the camp. Everybody was 
up at six, with breakfast at 6:45 
(thus providing time for the “Morn- 
ing Watch,” to which most of these 
students are committed), and then 
followed a succession of classes and 
meetings, treading on the heels of 
one another until noon. A uniform 
Bible study in “The Kingdom of 
God” was pursued by half a hundred 
groups of about sixteen men each, 
led by ministers and trained workers 
who attended the Conference for this 
work and for personal interviews. 

Somehow, one was reminded of an- 
cient Greece, and of the youth sitting 
at the feet of its philosophers, by 
the spectacle of these interviews in 
process. All the afternoon a visitor 
might see unwearied teachers—men 
who at home are bishops, secretaries, 


professors or pastors—sitting at 
tent doors or under trees or by the 
lakeside, giving counsel, by appoint- 
ment, to an unending succession of 
students. There are experts provided 
for all the groups of problems con- 
fronting youth: men prepared to talk 
concerning the teaching profession, 
business, the ministry, medicine, law, 
missions, and all qualified to deal 
with the delicate personal questions 
of faith and life. 

“Life-work” is the keynote of these 
conferences. It resounded from the 
eleven o’clock and the night meetings 
in the auditorium; special classes 
were devoted to it; and every even- 
ing, at twilight, by the lakeside, the 
boys sat on the hillside and heard 
the leaders of men talk of a man’s 
work in the world. 

The sort of speaking heard by the 
students is indicated by the out- 
standing names of the Conference— 
John R. Mott, Bishops McDowell and 
Henderson, of the Methodist Church; 
Dr. John Timothy Stone, George 
Sherwood Eddy, Fred B. Smith, Ray- 
mond Robins, Dean Bosworth and A. 
J. Elliott, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association secretary in charge of 
this Conference, and of the student 
work in the Middle West—“Dad” El- 
lott he is called by college presi- 
dents and freshmen alike. 

There is no better organized or 
more statesmanlike Christian work 
being done in America today than 
this which is conducted in the col- 
leges. The students themselves are 
being set to work for their fellows. 
“Dad” Elliott reported at Lake Ge- 
neva that in the Mississippi Valley 
last year there were 139 “gospel 
teams” in sixty colleges. These 
“teams” aggregated 587 men, who 
went on deputation to 132 towns and 
held 1075 separate meetings. The 
character of their service, aside from 
the platform, appears in the report 
that they made more than four thou- 
sand calls upon men, and held more 
than three thousand interviews on 
personal religion, and reported con- 
versions to the number of more than 
two thousand. 

Sanity and wholesomeness mark 
the college man’s religion. At Lake 
Geneva the students made more noise 
at their afternoon athletics—and in 
the dining-room—than at any of the 
religious meetings. Quick to laugh 
and cheer, they are not the less pious 
for being lovers of out-of-door sports 
and wholesome good times. They 
have religion without religiosity, pa- 
triotism without jingoism, and ideal- 
ism so genuine that they are a tonic 
of optimism for the nation. 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
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A Girl Champion 

Miss Marion Carterett, champion 
woman “broncho buster” of Nevada, 
who won her spurs in competition with 
cowgirls from all over the West in the 
bucking contests at Elko last year, has 
just emerged victor in another com- 
petition, having been appointed post- 
mistress of Deeth, over a number of 
men candidates for the position. 

Miss Carterett enjoys the distinction 
of being the only woman in the country 
who has succeeded in riding some of 
the vicious “outlaw” horses, which have 
proved the undoing of many an expert 
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POSTMISTRESS— EXPERT HORSEWOMAN 


man rider. During her years of com- 
petition Miss Carterett has suffered a 
number of broken bones, caused by her 
horse falling backward on her—a fa- 
vorite trick of the bucking broncho. 

In addition to her skill on horseback 
Miss Carterett is an expert with the 
reins, and at one time for several 
months regularly drove a team of eight 
horses on one of the local mountain 
stage-coach lines. She has also accom- 
plished the more difficult feat of driv- 
ing a “line team” with fourteen horses 
in it. A line team is a number of horses 
driven with just one line, which is fas- 
tened to the outside ring on the leader’s 
bit, the horse being trained so that if 
the line is pulled he turns one way, and 
if it is jerked he turns the other. The 
driver rides a wheel horse and controls 
the other animals by voice. 








How Our Nerves Work 

We see, we hear, we smell, we feel, 
and we taste. Each time one of these 
processes occurs few of us realize what 
an elaborate mechanism is at work. The 
general impression is that a nerve im- 
pulse travels along a nerve fiber very 
much as the voice travels over the tele- 
phone—without producing any appre- 
ciable change in the apparatus itself 
over which the impulse travels. 
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Just what immediate effect an im- 
pulse has on the nerve fibers has for 
many years been a much discussed prob- 
lem. Since there had never been found 
any structural change, or heat produc- 
tion, or consumption of material occur- 
ring in the nerve tissue, it seemed as 
tho the change was entirely of an elec- 
trical nature. 

To a Japanese physiologist, Dr. Shiro 
Tashiro, who is working at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is due the honor of 
having discovered that, besides the 
electrical change, there is also a chem- 
ical change when the nerve fiber is 
stimulated. That this was not detected 
in previous investigations on nerve 
physiology was due to the fact that the 
right kind of apparatus had never been 
constructed. It is only recently that an 
instrument has been devised which 
measures carbon dioxide in such small 
amounts as one ten-millionth gram. 
Such minute quantities of this gas 
would seem to be insignificant were it 
not for the fact that the nerve fiber 
itself is very small. 

Dr. Tashiro believes that in order for 
a@ nerve to conduct an impulse certain 
unstable chemical substances must be 
present which place the nerve in readi- 
ness to respond to a stimulus and the 
results of his experiments bear out this 
theory. By means of the sensitive ap- 
paratus which he used he was able to 
discover that chemical changes do take 
place in nerve fibers. When stimulated, 
the nerves increase their production of 
carbon dioxide, the amount produced 
depending upon the strength of the im- 
pulse and the distance of the different 
parts of the fiber from the place where 
the impulse is first received. He also 
found that those nerves which are 
known to be the most sensitive are the 

ones which produce the largest amounts 
of carbon dioxide when not at work. 








The World’s Railroads 


According to the German Govern- 
ment’s annual compilation of railway 
statistics of the world for 1914, just 
published, the total mileage of the 
world is 690,133. Of this the govern- 
ments own thirty-three per cent and 
private companies sixty-seven per cent. 

Outside of North and South Amer- 
ica, government ownership largely pre- 
vails. Great Britain, Portugal, Greece 
and Turkey are 
the only nations 


colonies for which statistics are given, 
forty-two have more private than gov- 
ernment mileage and thirty-three have 
more government mileage. 

The total railway capitalization of 
the world is $56,350,804,230, of which 
the United States has $15,330,131,446. 
Of the total mileage of the world, over 
thirty-seven per cent is in the United 
States. 








A Burning Shame 


Over $9,500,000 went up in smoke 
last year from forest fires alone. And 
more than half these fires, so the United 
States Forest Service estimates, were 
due to easily preventable causes, such 
as campers’ carelessness, railroad loco- 
motives, brush burning, incendiaries, 
and sawmills. It is a matter for grave 
concern that such needless waste of the 
nation’s resources can continue from 
year to year. The six million acres 
which were burned over in 1914 might 
have furnished much of the needed food 
and clothing during the past winter of 
hard times. No country, however pros- 
perous, has money to burn. 








The Largest Bascule Bridge 


To the Canadian Pacific Railroad be- 
longs the honor of operating its trains 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, over 
the longest bascule bridge in the world, 
which crosses the United States ship 
canal at that point. The bridge is 356 
feet long between the centers of the 
piers, and has two folding leaves, which 
open so as to permit vessels to pass 
thru and close in such a manner as to 
form one rigid span from pier to pier. 

Each leaf is composed of two riveted 
trusses 168 feet long and fifty-five feet 
deep, spaced twenty feet apart, and 
counterbalanced by heavy overhead 
masses of concrete, suspended from 
counterweight trusses. Each leaf with 
its machinery is carried on a tower, the 
trunnion being at the base of the fram- 
ing which carries the bearing for the 
counterweight and the accompanying 
mechanism. 

Allowance for contraction and ex- 
pansion in the superstructure, 426 feet 
long over all, including the towers, is 
made by placing one tower with its leaf 
and counterweights on rollers, making 
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that end of the span free to move longi- 
tudinally when the ridge is closed, 
while provision is made for holding the 
tower in a fixed position during the op- 
eration of the bascule leaves. 
Electricity is the operating power of 
the bridge. It can be opened and closed 
in one and one-quarter minutes. The 
weight of the structural steel in the 
entire bridge is 1400 tons, and each of 
the two bascule leaves, with its floor 
system, weighs about 400 tons. 


For a Uniform Barrel 


The last Congress, in its wisdom, 
‘enacted a law “to fix the standard bar- 
rel for fruit, vegetables and other dry 
commodities.” This sounds simple and 
sensible. But like most things in life it 
is not so simple and sensible as it 
sounds. 

The intent of the law is evidently t» 
make all barrels the same size, tho 
curiously enough the large cranberry 
barrel is excepted from its provisions. 
A standard barrel, therefore, is or- 
dained and it is to contain 7056 cubic 
inches of space. This is all right when 
apples, pears, potatoes, onions or other 
fruits or vegetables are to be used. But 
when all “dry commodities” are to be 
comprest into barrels of 7056 cubic 
inches the framer of the law evidently 
forgot that from time immemorial, 
flour, sugar, lime, cement, etc., have 
used special large-sized barrels, and 
any violent change may work much 
hardship to these industries. 

Fortunately the law does not go into 
effect until July, 1916, so that there is 
time either for the manufacturers to 
accommodate themselves to the law or 
else get the next Congress to revise 
and accommodate the law to them. 


A Museum That Goes to School 


Did you ever watch a crowd of school- 
children being shepherded by a harassed 
teacher thru an exposition or museum? 
Or did you, a too-much shepherded 
schoolchild, ever tramp wearily from 
case to case while information about 
the things that interested you least was 
showered on you? 

If you did, you will understand why 
Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, director of 
the Field Museum of Natural History 
of Chicago, suggested the plan that the 
museum, thru the generosity of Mr. N. 
W. Harris, has now put into operation. 
“The fact appears to be,” said Dr. 
Skiff, “that the school children, being 
taken from their routine, and trans- 





ported in a body 
to another, and 
often unfamil- 
iar, part of the 
city, and to a 
public park, to 
@ museum, in- 
sensibly consid- 
er the expedi- 
tion in the na- 
ture of a holi- 
day, and the 
benefits con- 
ferred are rath- 
er of a temper- 
amental than 
an educational 
character.” 

So, since Mo- 
hammed shows a 
tendency to mis- 
behave at the 
mountain, the 
mountain oblig- 
ingly comes to 
Mohammed. 
Nearly seven 
hundred cases 
of exhibits are 
now being sent 
from school to 











school, in lots of 
six or seven at 
a time, to bring 
all the children 
into touch with 
what the mu- 
seum has to offer. Formerly less than 
ten per cent of Chicago’s 280,000 pupils 
ever visited the museum even for “tem- 
peramental” benefits. 

The exhibits are not merely stuffed 
animals and chipped rock. They display 
in miniature the same careful tech- 
nique that the great museum com- 
mands. Birds and beasts are shown in 
a bit of their own habitat, manufac- 
tured products are logically linked up 
with raw materials, and economic ex- 
hibits that many a museum lacks are 
attractively put together. There is a 
clear, simple label on everything that 
is shown, and an explanatory card be- 
side, so that during the two weeks that 
the cases remain at one school the boys 
and girls can do plenty of intelligent 
looking for themselves. 

The School Board of Chicago has fur- 
nished racks to hold the cases, each 
about three feet long, and the museum 
distributes them by automobile. An- 
other year a catalog will probably be 
provided so that principals may order 
the particular exhibits which are in de- 
mand to illustrate the work of various 

classes. The Field 
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Museum of Nat- 
ural History was 
inaugurated at 
the close of Chi- 
cago’s World 
Fair in 1893. In 
1915 the N. W. 
Harris Public 
School Extension 
of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History, in turn, 








UNOBSTRUCTED PASSAGE BY SEA 


shows its work at 
the San Francis- 


LAID BY ON A RAINY DAY 
Hundreds of umbrellas—the result of one day’s forgetfulness on the New 
York Subway—which have been turned into the 
of the company. By means of an efficient system of labelling, many of 
these umbrellas are identified by their owners and returned 


“Lost and Found”’ offices 


co Exposition. If the chain is extended 
the expositions will truly be milestones 
of public education. 


A Chip of the Old Block 


“How many uses has wood?” is a 
question that requires a surprizingly 
large answer. For just one product— 
wood fiber—makes at least a score of 
practical articles in everyday use. Silk 
stockings, dresses, ties and rugs have 
given wood fiber great commercial im- 
portance. To realize that your tie grew 
in a forest may be a bit difficult at 
first. But the fact remains that silk 
ties and railroad ties belong literally 
to the same family tree. 

Heavy “cloth” sacks for packing cof- 
fee and onions to be shipped are made 
from wood, too. And yarn and twine 
and pulleys of this same fiber have 
given a “cord” of wood a double mean- 
ing. 

The use of wood pulp for commercial 
purposes has greatly increased with- 
in the last four years and its field 
of usefulness is continually broaden- 
ing. It holds an important place in the 
manufacture of pasteboard containers, 
and a sanitary milk bottle, made 
of pulp and paraffined, is coming into 
prominence. Suit-cases of wood-pulp 
combine light weight with durability, 
and insulating bodies made from prest 
pulp have been found valuable in elec- 
trical work. 

Perhaps the most ingenious use of 
wood pulp, however, is that to which a 
Massachusetts firm has recently put it. 
Lumber, unusually strong and heavy, 
has been manufactured by cementing 
the layers of pulp together. We may 
yet make forests out of sawdust. 
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NG THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

technique of tne photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tue Puorortar Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
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JUST OUT 


A much-discussed and little-understood sub- 
ject summed up in a way to make it clear to 
everyone in the new book 


Outline of International Law 


By Arnold B. Hall, J.D. 
of the University of Wisconsin 


The first part is a clear, non-technical ac- 
count of the whole subject, concise but com- 
prehensive; the second ta includes a table 
of cases cited, an excellent general bibliog 
raphy, and the text of the principal conven 
tions. here is also a table of ratifications, 
never before published in book form. 


260 pages, 8vo, postpaid, $1.75 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago 
Dept. 698 








PEBBLES 


With Edison and Wright on the job, 
our Government should have a _ lot 
important secrets to make public soon.— 
New York Evening Sun. 


“When I sing I get tears in my eyes. 
What can I do for this?’ 

“Stuff cotton in your ears.” 
Tribune. 


Our Office Boy (anxious to enlist, but 
rejected )—All right, general! Only if the 
Kaiser licks yer, don’t blame me!—Boston 
Transcript. 


—Chicago 


“For Sale—In Bangalore, one 6-H. 
A. C. Sociable Cycle Car, in good order dll 
recently driven by a lady. "The Madras 
Mail, quoted by Punch. 


Two solemn-looking gentlemen were rid- 
ing together in a railway carriage. One gen- 
tleman said to the other, “Is your wife 
entertaining this summer?” Whereupon the 
second gentleman replied, “Not very.”— 
New York Times. 


“Look here!” said an excited man to a 
druggist. “You gave me morphine for qui- 
nine this morning! 

“Is that so?” replied the druggist. “Then 
you owe me twenty-five cents.”—Christian 
Register. ’ 


“My wife is certainly hard to please!” 

“She must have changed a heap since she 
married you?” 

“She certainly has; but how did you 
know—er—think you’re funny, don’t you?” 
—Houston Post. 


Enthusiastic Aviator (after long expla- 
nation of principle and workings of his 
biplane) —Now, you understand it, don’t 
you? 

Young Lady—All but one thing. What 
makes it stay up?—New York Times. 


Caddie—I got that ball we lost this morn- 
ing. sir—got it from a small kid. 

Golfer—Good! I'll hand you what you 
gave him for it. 

Caddie—No, thanks; I gave him a punch 
in the eye.—Boston Transcript. 


“What?” exclaimed the motorist, who 
had run over a farmer’s toe, “you want 
five hundred dollars for a crushed foot? 
Nonsense! I’m no millionaire.” 

“Perhaps not,” cried the suffering farm- 
er; “and I’m no centipede either.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





“Aw, aw,” said Snobleigh—“it must be— 
aw—very unpleasant for you Americans to 
be—aw—governed by people whom you— 
aw—wouldn’t awsk to dinner.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the American 
girl; “no more so than for you to be gov- 
erned by people who wouldn’t ask you to 
dinner.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Ma! Ma!” bawled Freddie as the usual 
morning wash was going on. “Do my ears 
belong to my face or my neck?” 

Ma temporized. “Why, what is the mat- 

ter?” she asked. 
“T want it decided now. Every time you 
tell Mary to wash my face or my neck she 
-~ ee my ears too.”—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, 





At the funeral of Baron Lionel De 
Rothschild, father of the recently deceased 
Lord Rothschild, a poor old man wept loud- 
ly and bitterly. 

“Why are you crying?” inquired a by- 


o—- “ You are no relation of Roths- 
child.” 
“No,” howled the mourner; “that’s just 


why I’m crying.”—Tit-Bits. 


Friend—What? You’re not going back 
to the stage this season? 

Great Artiste—No. I have so many cash 
orders ahead for testimonials for piano 
players, bair tonies, 


bath soaps, massage 
creams, hair bleach. headache dope, cham- 
pagnes, safety razors, cigarets, life insur- 


ance and chewing-gum that I can’t find 
time for less important things.—Puck. 
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The ew 
Books 


THE LAND BEYOND THE WAR 


The Great War has at least stirred 
the lovers of peace to literary activity, 
albeit of varied quality, and not a few 
have chosen to frame their thoughts in 
dramatic form. Across the Border, by 
Beulah Marie Dix, while not so strong- 
ly and surely handled as the Rada of 
Alfred Noyes, is lifted by a touch of 
genuine mysticism above the level of 
such plays as War Brides. Like Haupt- 
mann’s Hannele, the drama takes place 
within two worlds, a real world of sor- 
did horror and a dream world “across 
the border” of life. But, unlike the Ger- 
man poet, Beulah Dix does not make 
herself equally at home in the here and 
in the hereafter. The descriptions of 
the place where the warrior soul is puri- 
fied thru seeing for the first time the 
real nature of his life work and of the 
land of warless quiet for which this 
purgatorial process has fitted him, are 
drawn with nobility and a fine re- 
straint. But the first and the fourth 
szenes, laid within the world of reality, 
are disfigured by a certain amount of 
that mixture of sentimental rhetoric 
and needlessly brutal realism which is 
too common in pacifist drama. 


Across the Border, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents. 


ORIGINS OF THE GREAT WAR 


There has been more than one 
creditable attempt to discover the true 
causes of the Great War by a careful 
analysis of the official documents is- 
sued by the European governments to 
justify their respective courses of ac- 
tion. Professor Ellery C. Stowell’s The 
Diplomacy of the War of 1914 is not 
only the best of these undertakings 
but, one might almost say, it is the best 
which could be written at the present 
time. A true diplomatic history of the 
war cannot, of course, be written for 
many decades, and not then unless the 
archives of Europe are freely thrown 
open to students. Everyone, certainly 
including Professor Stowell, feels that 
in spite of the polychromatic variety of 
the official papers now given to the 
public we are still largely in the dark 
as to the real motives which determined 
the diplomatic maneuvers of last July 
and August. But so far as the causes 
of the war are a matter of record, the 
record is here. 

The first section of the book is de- 
voted to a brief but adequate sketch of 
the European balance of power as it ex- 
isted in 1914, giving the causes of the 
formation of the Triple Alliance and of 
the Triple Entente, the various “inci- 
dents” which have in recent years 
threatened to involve the European 
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Synopsis 
of Course 


Nine great laws that 
govern life. 

What food is and its 
true purpose. 
Digestion, assimila- 
tion and metabol- 
ism. 

Chemistry of the 
body and the chem- 
istry of food. 

How wrong eating 
causes disease. 

How foods establish 
health by removing 
causes of disease. 
Scientific eating ex- 
plained, sample 
menus. 
Harmonious com- 
binations of food 
tables. 

How to select, com- 
bine and p on 
your food 





according 
to age, 
sample 
menus. 








How to select, com- 
bine, and proportion 
your food, according 
to occupation and 
season of year, sam- 
ple menus. 

Obesity, cause and 
cure, sample menus. 
Emaciation, cause, 
and cure, sample 
menus. 

The business man, 
right and wrong 
ways of living, sam- 
ple menus. 

The new Vieno Sys- 
tem of Food Meas- 
urement. 


Food and morality. 


Tea, coffee, liquor, 
tobacco, etc. 


Superacidity, fer- 
mentation, gastric 
catarrh and ulcer, 
intestinal gas and 
auto -intoxication. 
Causes, sample 
menus. 


Superacidity, fer- 
mentation, gastric 
catarrh and ulcer, 
intestinal gas and 
auto-intoxication. 
The remedy, sample 
menus, 

What to eat and 
omit for all stomach 
and intestinal dis- 
orders. Ready ref- 
erence lesson. 


. Intestinal congestion 


(const' pation), cause 
and cure, sample 
menus for the four 
seasons of year. 
Appendicitis—cause 
and cure, sample 
menus. 


. Nervousness—cause 


and cure, sample 
menus. 

Curative menus ; for 
each season of year 
for manual laborer 
and sedentary work- 
er. 


. Diagnosis simplified 


and made practical. 








Your Money Making Efficiency— 
Your Health—Your Very Life De- 
pend on What You Eat 


Food is the fuel of the human system—it furnishes the 
motive power for the day’s work. Yét not one in a hun- 
dred knows the chemistry of food or the effects of differ- 
ent foods in combination, 


There are many foods, harmless in themselves, which 
when eaten in combination with other harmless foods pro- 
duce a chemical reaction in the stomach and literally ex- 

lode. If you could look into your stomach right after 

reakfast, lunch, or dinner any day, you would understand 
the cause of over 90% of all sickness, why most men are 
less than 50% efficient, and why the average life of man 
is only 39 years. 

Some of the meals we are constantly eating have the 
same effect on our system as dynamite, soggy wood, mud, 
and a little coal would have on a furnace. f. wonder we 
often lack the vital energy necessary to overcome every 
obstacle in our fight for success! No wonder so many of 


‘us are constantly being held back when we should be forg- 


ing ahead! The trouble is that we’re trying to run on 
fuel our system simply can’t get any power out of. 


Eugene Christian’s Course in Scientific Eating 


No Money in Advance—Examine It Free 


Dr. Eugene Christian has long been recognized as the world’s great- 
est authority on food and its relation to the human system. Over 23,000 
people have come under his care and the results of his work have bor- 
dered on the miraculous. Without drugs or medicines of any kind— 
simply by teaching the proper selection, combination, and proportion of 
foods under given conditions, he has cured nearly every known ailment 
by removing the cause, and has increased the personal efficiency of his 


patients to well-nigh 100%. 

Scientific Eating contains the boiled 
24 Boiled Down Lessons down essence of Dr. Christian’s 20 
years’ experience in actual practice. Every step is logically explained. 
Reasons are given for each statement which anyone can easily understand, 
and it is a simple matter to follow the simple directions. And the beauty 
of Dr. Christian’s methods is that you get results with the very first meal. 
No special foods are required. You don’t have to upset your table to fol- 
low Dr. Christian’s directions, Neither do you have to eat things you 
don’t enjoy—Nature never intended that you should. 


An Aid to Success You can’t do good work unless you feel full of 


““pep’’ and ginger. The best ideas, plans and 
methods—the biggest business deals are put over when you are bubbling 
over with vitality. It is impossible to be really fit unless your food is 
scientifically chosen to supply the nutritive elements your mind and body 
demand. , Man is made up of the sum total of what he eats. You can’t 
add up to a very high state of efficiency if you don’t know how to select 
your food, for the wrong foods counteract the good in right foods—and 
very often two right foods in combination make a wrong food. Dr. Chris- 
tian has times without number turned sluggish, slow, unsuccessful men 
and women into very dynamos of money-making efficiency by merely 
teaching them food values. 


hi it in S fi . 
Send No Money The Christian Course in Scientific Eating was de 


signed and prepared to sell at $10. A great many 
people have enrolled at this figure and have expressed the deepest satisfaction. 
Dr. Christian has decided, however, that both he and humanity at large would 
benefit more if he could make a price that would put this great work inthe hands 
of the greatest number of people in the quickest pos- 
sible time. So by cutting out all fancy bindings, etc., 
we have been able to make an introductory price of 
$3 on the complete course in 24 lessons. But Dr 
Christian doesn't even want you to pay this trifliny 
price until you have had an opportunity to examine 
the cour-e in your own home and find out what a 
wonderful aid to health and efficiency it really is. Seu 
you are not asked to send a penny in advance. 
Merely fill outand mail the coupon, enclosing your 
business card or giving a reference, and the entire 
course will be sent, all charges paid, the day we hear 
from you. Keep it five days. Study it at your leis- 
ure. Then if you feel you can afford sof to be master 
of the valuable information it contayns, send it back 
and you owe us nothing. Mail the coupon now, 
however, as this offer may never again be repeated. 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
48 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 





What People 
Say 


“IT am feeling fine 
again. Thanks to you 
and your course of les- 
sons on Scientific Eating. 
There ought to be 100,- 
000 men practicing Scien- 
tific Eating in America."’ 
—F. A. Fulby, Niagara 
Falls, South Ont. Can. 


“I am delighted be- 
yond expression with the 
lessons. They have 
proved invaluable to me 
and have revolutionized 
both my diet and my 
health.’’—Olive M. Sees, 
725 East Tipton Street, 
Huntington, Ind. 


“*Your work on Scien- 
tific Fating is invaluable. 
It is with much pleasure 





that I recom- 
mend your 
course to pros- 
pective students 
everywhere."’—Chas. A. 
Ittel, 1212 Termont Ave., 
North Side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 








**Your course in Scien- 
tific Eating is wonderful 
because it has simplified 
both the chemistry of the 
body and the chemistry 
of food and teaches one 
how to unite these two 
branches of science so as 
to make our food prevent 


and cure disease.'’—Eu- 
gene A. Ayers, Harring- 
ton Park, N. J. 


**l have read of you for 
years and I have recently 
looked over some of your 
work. You are doing 
much for humanity. I 
congratulate you on your 
latest contribution to 
the health and happiness 
of man."'"—Dr. V. M. 
George 2305 N. High St., 
Columbus, O. 


“I think the Almighty 
sends men on the earth at 
different periods with in- 
dependent and fearless 
minds to rectify the 
wrongs that have been 
taught and reveal the 
truth inallitssimplicity."’ 
— Edward Brook, 10 No. 
10th W. 5ts., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


















Corrective 
Eating S'y, In 

48 Hunter Av. 
Maywocd, ,N J. 


Send me the ‘‘Christian 


Course in Scientific Eating.”’ 
I will either remail it within five 
days or send you $3.00. 











powers in a partial or a general war, 


Send the name and address of a friend to whom 
you would like to have sent a specimen copy of 
The Independent. 
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Gray Gearless 


Detachable Row Boat Motor 
FITS ANY ROWBOAT 


More Power 2” H. P. — because it 


has greater cylinder 
displacement than any other portable ma- 
rine motor of the same rating, and because 
less power is wasted between motor and 
the wheel. 


The Gray Gearless is made by a 
responsible and experienced Marine 
Engine building concern. There is service 
and responsibility behind it. 


The Gray Gearlessis the lightest portable motor 
for its power on the market. The crank case is made of 
aluminum. The main bearings are strong, long, liberal, 
and areinterchangeable. This means long life. 
Bearings are easily renewable—in most other 













portable motors it would be necessary to buy anew 
machine when the bearings wear. Runs in 
either direction. 

The Flexible Shaft Drive is the strongest 
part of the motor. This transmission is the big, 
sirong, and mechanical feature. Made of Chrome 
Vanadium, heat treated; maximum strength, 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 

All bevel gears are done away with, no wasted 
power from this source. The big, cumbersome speed retarded, 
containing hubs are also dispensed with. 

The strong and smoother power of the wonderful Gray Gearless 
motor is transmitted to the propeller shaft by a wear-resisting 
Van dium flexible drive shaft. Each one is tested totransmit 7 H. P. 

The propeller is the weedless type suitable for use in 
either fresh or salt water. No supporting projections, pinions and 
racks to catch weeds, The Gray Gearless is a race winner; it 
drives your boat faster than is possible with other portable boat 
motors. 





This price includes the complete motor, ready to 
attach and operate; also ignition equipment, 


Be An Agent for this motor. 
Men wanted in every locality 
to sell the Gray Gearless. 
Write today. 


Price F. 0. B. Detroit 


$55.00 


including high-grade spark plug and spark plug 
protector, battery box battery set, spark coil 
and switch. Magneto, it de:ired, $10.00 extra. 


Book of 
172 Boats to 


Select From =z 


FIFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with the Gray Motor Co. in 
issuing a catalog of Specialized Boats—specialty of each concern from a 16 ft. fishing 
launch at $103.00 to a beautiful mahogany express runabout with every ingenious device 
that modern thought has developed in a boat, with a self-starting 6-cylinder GRAY 
motor, complete in every detail for $2500.00—or a snug, safe, roomy little cruiser with all 
the comforts of a home—172 boats that you choose from. Write for this catalog today, 
sent free. We make it easy for you to find just the boat you want, at the price you want to 
pay, and in the locality you wish to buy it in, with a GUARANTEED motor installed. 


Gray Marine Motors 
3 to 50 H. P. 1 to 6 Cylinder. — 


You can have a 1915 guaranteed Gray Motor with all the new features in your boat 
for the least outlay of money. Complete line of 2 and 4 cycle motors. ‘“There’s a Gray 
for Every Boat.’’ Gray's are cheapest in the long run. Write for catalog. 





Gray 2 cycles sold as complete outfit (ready to in- 


stall), The 3H. P., single cylin- plants or bare engines. Price, an 
der Model ‘*U,"’ sells for - - $55 complete depending on equipment - . upwards 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 856 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit 


Gray 4 cycles sold either as complete unit power 
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and the reasons why the outcome of 
the Balkan Wars made it harder than 
ever before to keep the peace in 
Europe. The second section is a de- 
tailed review of all the known diplo- 
matic procedure from Austria’s’ de- 
mands on Serbia to Italy’s declaration 
of neutrality and England’s interven- 
tion on behalf of Belgium. The subse- 
quent entrance of Japan, Turkey and 
Italy into the sphere of conflict is not 
treated. The third section of the. book 
consists of a number of documents of 
the most varied character which bear 
upon the issues of the war. The text 
of the Austro-German alliance, the 
Franco-Russian convention respecting 
Morocco, the Anglo-German agreement 
as to the reversionary rights of the 
Portuguese colonies if they should ever 
come into the market, Richelieu’s plan 
for an independent Belgium, Thucy- 
dides’s account of the seizure of Melos 
by the Athenians, apologetic articles 
and speeches by public men in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States—these are but a few of the 
many selections compiled by the author 
as exhibits illustrative of the policies 
of the various nations and the historic 
commonplaces of international rights. 
Finally, the appendix contains a chron- 
ological list of events from June 24 to 
August 4, 1914, inclusive. 

On the face of the documents as pre- 
sented the conduct of Austria-Hungary 
and of Germany appears thruout as ab- 
solutely indefensible; while that of the 
Allies, altho certainly not above criti- 
cism, showed at least some regard for 
international comity and a preference 
for pacific measures. But Professor 
Stowell is so thoroly aware that legal- 
ity is not the whole of morality that he 
has taken pains to show (pages 583 to 
586) that the brutal note of Austria- 
Hungary to Serbia was in form closely 
paralleled by our own diplomatic 
attitude toward Spain after the 
blowing up of the “Maine,” for 
we, too, refused to consider an 
offer to arbitrate and insisted upon 
our own officials taking part in a 
judicial investigation held on foreign 
territory. The real difference in the two 
cases was the motive; Austria-Hungary 
designing to crush a minor nationality 
and we to rescue one from oppression. 
So Professor Stowell’s final verdict for 
the Allies is based less upon Germany’s 
uncouth diplomacy than upon Ger- 
many’s refusal to take part in the great 
plans for international arbitration and 
disarmament favored by America, 
France, Great Britain and even by Rus- 
sia. Germany had, in the author’s opin- 
ion, deliberately elected to pursue her 
national ambitions without consulting 
the wishes of others and thus she 
naturally found herself enclosed by a 
ring of hostile states. ; 

Chapter XII consists of an interest- 
ing series of “Questions and Answers” 
and a very amusing list of ‘Questions 
without Answers.” In the former group 
are such queries as: “Did Austria in- 
tend to precipitate the war?” “Did 
France intend to violate Belgium’s 
neutrality?” “Did Germany believe 
England would remain neutral?” “Did 
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Great Britain enter the war against 
Germany in order to protect Belgium’s 
neutrality?” Among the questions 
which are frankly given up as still un- 
answerable are: “Why did Germany 
invade Belgium?” “Why did Sir Ed- 
ward Grey not find some means of 
effective collaboration with Italy?” 
“Had England been guilty of any com- 
mercial oppression of Germany or in- 
terference with the expansion of her 
international trade?” 


=~ Diplomacy of the War of 1914, by Ellery 
. Stowell. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE FRENCH SIDE 


The English in France found that the 
meager reports from the front giving 
merely the names of unknown towns 
and disheartening lists of casualties 
were not sufficient to keep the nation up 
to fighting pitch, so an official Press 
Bureau, whose despatches were signed 
merely as an “An Eye-Witness,” was 
attached to the General Headquarters 
in France. Only portions of these de- 
scriptive accounts have appeared in the 
American papers, so it is convenient to 
have them brought together in a vol- 
ume, Eye Witness’s Narrative of the 
War, which covers the period from the 
middle -of September to the end of 
March, or from the battle of the Marne 
to that of Neuve Chapelle. It contains 
descriptions of the country, details of 
the fighting, picturesque incidents and 
quotations from letters found on Ger- 
mans captured or killed. 

Eric Fisher Wood’s diary of his ob- 
servations and experiences in Europe, 
The Note-Book of an Attaché, is one 
of the most interesting and enlighten- 
ing of the many personal narratives 
that have been published. A Yale grad- 
uate, he was studying architecture in 
Paris when the war broke out and he 
offered his services to the American 
Ambassador, who was naturally over- 
worked since besides caring for the 
thousands of stranded American tour- 
ists he was called upon to act as the 
representative of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Great Britain, Japan and 
Guatemala. Every ambassador, except 
Mr. Herrick, and most of the consuls 
fled from Paris at the approach of the 
Germans. Mr. Wood describes their de- 
sertion of the capital and of their own 
countrymen in their hour of need as a 
stampede due to sudden fright. 

It seems strange that when thousands of 
British heroes of the army are dying brave 
deaths on the field of battle, not a single 
British hero was to be found in the diplo- 
matic corps with nerve enough to risk the 
inconveniences of a siege. 

They must have felt pretty sheepish 
when they came back to find Paris as 
safe as Bordeaux. 

It shows how misleading were the re- 
ports on which we based our ideas of 
the opening campaign that Mr. Wood 
gives as the turning point in the war 
the battle of Fére Champenoise, about 
which we heard nothing at the time. 
Later he was sent to Germany and 
Hungary, so he had a good chance to 
become acquainted with both sides. He 
was struck by the fact that the Ger- 
mans give their men at the front a 








If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a.Kodak. 


The No. 1 Autographic 
KODAK, Junior 


Now fitted with the new Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens, f. 7.7 and the 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Price, $15.% 


Here are efficiency and economy. 





THE LENS. The Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lenses are slightly faster 
than the best Rapid Rectilinears. But their marked superiority lies in the 
perfect definition (sharpness) which they give up to the very corners of the 
picture. They are not as fast as the most expensive anastigmats, but they 
are fast enough for the usual hand camera work and no lens gives sharper 
results. Made exclusively for use on hand cameras, they meet the hand 
camera requirements. 

THE SHUTTER. The No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter furnished 
with the anastigmat equipped No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, has variable 
speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100 of a second, and the usual time and “‘ bulb” 
actions. It is accurate, reliable and remarkably free from jerk or jar. 

AUTOGRAPHIC, It is ‘‘autographic,’’ of course. All the folding 
Kodaks now are. You can date and title the negative easily and permanently 
at the time you make the exposure. 

A BIT OF DETAIL. The No.1 Autographic Kodak, Jr. makes pic- 
tures 24 x 34 inches, It measures 17% x 356x656 inches. Has brilliant, 
reversible, collapsible finder, tripod sockets for both vertical and horizontal 
exposures ; covered with fine seal grain leather and is well made in every 
detail. Simple to use, efficient in its work and economical to operate. 


THE PRICE. 


No. 1 Autographic Kodak, Junior, with No. 1 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
and K Koike Anastigmat lens, f. 7. 15. 

Do., with No. 0 Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, 10. 

Do., with meniscus achromatic lens, 

Autographic Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2% x 3%, er *- © * 
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All Kodak dealers’. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocueEsTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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MISS JANE ADDAMS 


the only woman who since the Great War 
began has visited the capitals of all the warring 
nations except Russia, as Chairman of the Wom- 
an’s Peace Conference at the Hague, has con- 
sulted the foreign officers of these great nations. 
As the representative of The Independent on her 
historic tour, she will write one or more articles 
from which our readers will learn at first hand of 
her interesting experiences and what the women 
of the world think of war, and have been doing 
as their share toward permanent peace. 
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f YOUR BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE \ 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy man. If 
a Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent 
in as your representative, you have submitted to his at- 
tention a card that will command his admiration, com- 
pel his acknowledgment that a man of quality waits for 
an audience, and create an impression that the man who 
sent in that card is worth seeing and his business worth 
hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card 

Stands out as the one 

great card im- 

provement of the 

century. The 

marvel of it is 

that when the 

cards are de- 

tached afl edges 

are absolutely 

smooth. Your 

cards are always 

together, al- 

ways clean, unmarred, perfectly flat, and elegant. You cannot 
appreciate their uniqueness without actually seeing them. 
Send for a sample book today, and detach them one by one. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 











97-99 East Adams Street cHIcago 
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ry machine 


TYPEWRITERS 


ook at th bargain 
built in ourown Factories. Eve 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Remingtons fies ia Smiths Estes 
Underwoods to Royals $25 to 
L.C. Smiths to Olivers $20 to 


We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office, 
AMERI 


(CAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Inc..345 Broadway, N. Y. 





Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 
one trip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
permanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in black ;$12 in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 
WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 





vacation, usually at home, every month 
or so, while the French and British sol- 
diers are unrelieved. His conclusions as 
to what is most important in war are 
worth quoting for the benefit of those 
who are trying 10 improve the Ameri- 
can army: 


All my observations have led me to be- 
lieve that the essentials of military prepar- 
edness are, first of all, a rapid mobilization. 
Without this everything else is useless. By 
“rapid” I mean a mobilization of at least 
half a million men or upward in not more 
than ten days. After this in importance 
comes the ability to hide, to dig, and to 
shoot. To hide is impossible when wearing 
a uniform as conspicuous as the French, 
which might be called maximum, and has, 
I should estimate, been the cause of from 
three to four hundred thousand extra cas- 
ualties. 


A vivid picture of the seamy side of 
war is presented in La guerre vue 
d’une ambulance, by Abbé Klein, who 
tells what he saw and heard in Sep- 
tember when he was chaplain of the 
American ambulance in France. A pho- 
tograph of a white woman scrubbing 
wounded Sudanese in a bathtub is one 
of the strange sights of this strangest 
of all wars. France will never forget 
how the American Red Cross came to 
the aid of the compatriots of La Fay- 
ette and Rochambeau. 

A woman can always see things that 
a man overlooks, so in spite of the 
many diaries published by residents in 
France there is room for Mrs. Clarke’s 
volume of her personal observations 
from August to December, entitled 
Paris Waits. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapter is that telling what the 
French now think of their ancient en- 
emies, the English—as interpreted by 
an Englishwoman. 

Eye Witness’s Narrative of the War. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents. The 

Note-Book of an Attaché, by Eric Fisher Wood. 

New York: The Century Co. $1.60. La guerre 

vue d’une ambulance, by Abbé Felix Klein. 

Paris: Armand Colin 3f. 50. Paris Waits, by 


pg Clarke. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


JOFFRE IN AFRICA } 
My March to Timbuctoo, by General 
Joffre, is a laconic, forceful, unpretentious 
report of the famous expedition, written in 
1895, with an excellent biographic intro- 
duction now added by Ernest Dimmet. 
Duffield. 75 cents. 


NEWSPAPER ART a 
Cartoonists have never exprest pop- 
ular feeling more vividly than now and 
some of the most eloquent drawings of the 
past months are among these Cartoons of 
the War by Boardman Robinson, reprinted 
from the Tribune and Harper’s Weekly. 
Dutton. $1.50. 


IN TIMES OF PEACE, PREPARE! 

E. Phillips Oppenheim has not yet caught 
up with the actual war game. His last two 
books, both appearing within six months, 
deal with the preliminaries. If he be the 
kind of story-teller you like you will like 
The Double Traitor—it is characteristic- 
ally eventful and exciting, the German spy 
system in England lending dramatic and 
tense elements which he has utilized rather 

1. 
~ Boston: Little, Brown. $1.35. 


BEFORE THE WAR 

A German army officer marries his En- 
glish cousin; follows a clash of tempera- 
ments. His English Wife is a translation 
by A. C. Curtis from the German of Ru- 
dolph Stratz, and according to the publish- 
er’s note the book was very popular in Ger- 
many on its appearance there. This may 
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I VAL DA TAA 


HEAT REGULATOR 





The kind of service obtained with the use 
of this device has made it an absolute re- 
quirement in every modern home. 

It acts and thinks for you every minute of 
the day and night, keeping the temperature 
at the degree you wish regardless of outdoor 
conditions or changes, 

Ilas been the standard for nearly a third 
of a century. It is used with any heating 
plant—old or new—hot water, hot air or 
steam—burning either coal or gas, 


Our Newest Feature 


The “Minneapolis” Electric Non-Wind Motors 


render the operation entirely auto- 
matic—no winding or attention of 
any kind during the entire heating 
season. In homes not having elec- 
tric current our direct current 
motor is used, the power being 
supplied by four dry cells. With 
our alternating current motor the 
ower is secured direct from the 
ighting current. 










Write for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. 


Factory and 
Gencral Othces 


2775 Furth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























PRICE REDUCED D!) 


fee Solid Oak Letter File 


The “Old Reliable” by 
which filing cabinet values 
are judged. A staunch, ff 
sturdy cabinet of known 
merit. Not changed or & 
theapened in any way. 

Improved facilities, in- 
creased production, etc., f 
enable us to reduce the 9 
ay from $13.25 to 


312 


Freight Paid in Eastern 
oo Central States. 
Holds 20,000 letter size 

papers or equivalent of 
orders, catalogs, tariffs, 
etc., on edge, for quickest 
reference. Its 30 frame 
joints are interlocked, 
glued and held by 60 
screws. Almost wearproof 
and dustproof. Roller 
Bearings and Self-locking 
follow blocks. Golden, 
Weathered or Natural 
finish. 2and 3 drawersizes 
proportional. Free—*‘Fil- 
ingSuggestions, ’’ourhelp- 
wf booklet on way me 
in exing, sent with Cata- 
log “F” —96 pages of- No. 421 
ficeequipment. See your dealer or writeus. 


The fee Seniemadion Co. 


61 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 
New be 5 ooo, 75 John St. 

















The Knechtel Furn. Co., Ltd., , Ont., Canadian Makers 
We have originated a Bureau 


LECTURERS which helps vou to make a 


great success of vour work. Helps vou to rise in your pro- 
fession. Brings vou the material and help you need. 
P A. MILLER, Literary Agency. Dayton. Ohio 








Poultry Paper 


44-124 PAGE periodical, up-to- 
date: tells all you want to 
know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleas- 
ure or profit. Four months 
for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. 216, Syracuse,N.Y. 






















AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view of capital investment in manufacture, ad- 
vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


well be as its chief purpose seems to be to 
point a contrast between the life of the 
two nations and one by no means favorable 
to the English. It is, according to the au- 
thor, German idealism against English ma- 
terialism. 

Longmans, Green. $1.35. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST CHARGE 
One hundred years ago, on the same 





fields of Belgium which are now soaked 
with Europe’s blood, Napoleon met his 
last defeat at Waterloo. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady takes the facts of this battle, throws 
over them a glamor of love and personal 
heroism, and thus makes a realistic, rapid- 
action tale, called The Eagle of the Em- 
pire. 

Doran. $1.35. 


HOLLAND 


Hendrik Willen van Loon proves that 
history may be not only as interesting but 
as entertaining as fiction. He tells the story 
of The Rise of the Dutch Kingdom some- 
what as Carlyle might have told it could 
Carlyle’s sarcasms have been turned into 
humor and his superlatives into excellent 
simple English. If Holland in a century 
could rise from the deptks she knew during 
Napoleon’s career, there need be no doubt 
of Belgium’s future. 


Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The present transitory stage of our na- 
tional policy gives a volume on The Monroe 
Doctrine: National or International? par- 
ticular interest. Prof. W. I. Hull of Swarth- 
more College discusses seven different solu- 
tions of the problem and concludes that “the 
United States must convey to the repre- 
sentatives of the family of nations the rights 
and duties pertaining to the Monroe Doc- 
trine.’” The book presents an_ excellent 
statement of the views of those favoring 
universal arbitration and an international 
police force. 
Putnam. 75 cents. 


FROM CAESAR TO KAISER 


As one reads Ruth Putnam’s historical 
study of the fortunes of the little lands of 
Alsace and Lorraine between their great 
neighbors, owned now by one, now by the 
other, and now by both at once, one recalls 
the proverb, “The go-between was killed.” 
Nothing that deals with medieval Europe 
or with the Holy Roman Empire can be 
simple. But this swift narrative is height- 
ened by human touches and by caustic com- 
ment. Eight maps make clear the changes 
from Gaul of the three parts to the Ger- 
many of 1871. 

Putnam. $1.25. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


General von Hindenburg is described in 
a recent book as square of jaw, with hair 
brushed squarely back, eyes under heavy 
lids square at the ends, and with square cut 
moustache on square cheeks. What ‘a tri- 
umph for the Cubists! 


Earlier in the war John Masefield sold 
manuscripts and autograph books for the 
benefit of the Belgian sufferers. Now, just 
back from a French hospital, he announces 
a further sale for a French nursing unit, 
close to the army of the Argonne, to save 
some of the wounded the train journey to 
the hospitals. 


In the United States there is some slight 
confusion as to the personalities of Sher- 
lock Holmes, W. J. Burns and Sir Conan 
Doyle. But with the novelist’s return to 
war articles, for one man Sir Arthur is 
eliminated from the puzzle. He is simply 
the splendid war correspondent, author of a 
vivid story of the Boer war. What has he 
been doing with himself since 1900? 


Mr. Phillpott’s forthcoming book, My 
Shrubs, fits our notion of England as a 
happy land that knows not droughts, where 
each author has a garden filled with his 
favorite plants. We confidently expect one 
of these days the gay story of “My Sun- 
flowers” from Mr. Hardy. a gentle essay 
on “My Violets” from Chesterton and from 
Bernard Shaw of course a work on “My 





Mosses.” 































Better Cigars 


for 


| Sto Coy etony 


My rare Havanas— 


unpurchasable in any store 
—cost you half what_ they 
should because you and I deal 
together personally. ‘The 
dealer’s profit goes to you. 
Yet you _get that same delight- 
ful cigar I myself have smoked 
for over 40 years. Today 12,000 
discriminating smokers say I 
am a full-fledged connoisseur. 


I’m Hard to Please 


This business was started by my 
friends who used to depend on me to 
divide up my private stock. The 
circle grew. Before long I kept a 
friend in Cuba busy selecting only 
the finest tobacco. 

Today I command the choicest 
plants grown in the mountainous 
Vuelta district—noted for its most 
expensive tobacco. I sold over 
2,000,000 cigars last year. 

Since I pay no salesmen’s salaries 
or expenses, I can afford to sell my 
private monogram J. R. W. panatela 
for $5.00 per hundred, $2.60 for fifty; 
charges prepaid. That's not far 
from cost. 


Decide for Yourself 


Once you smoke a few of my cigars 
—so mild and sweet—you'll want 
more. Not merely because you save 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent., but 
because they measure up to your most 
critical standards. Because 
they are all uniformly 
enjoyable, 


J. ROGERS WARNER 


975 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. Exact Size 

















AGENTS WANTED 


The fastest selling book on “Sex Hygiene” is 
Dr. Kellogg’s “Plain Facts for Both Sexes.’’ 
Over 800 pages. Many colored plates. Almost 
sells itself. Liberal terms. Best kind of money 
maker. Address: Goop Heattn PustisninG Co., 
308 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich, 


My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


Will soon make you look younger and 
more beautiful. 

Why have a flabby, or unsightly 
double chin when you can restore the 
graceful curve from point of chin to 
ear? Why have tell-tale wrinkles when 
you can banish them by building up 
the tissues and renewing the skin 
cells? Nothing you can put on your 
face can do this. 

Why have lifeless, sallow skin when 
my facial exercises will make youf 
complexion as fresh as in gir!lood? 

As my way is “JUST NATURE’S 
WAY,”’ results come soon and are 
lasting. 


None too old to benefit 


I wil! give you a more Youthful figure, 
also instructions for the care of Hair, 
Eyebrows, Eyelashes, Hands and Feet. 

Write today for my FREE Booklet, and learn about this 
wonderful method of rejuvenation that I am teaching 
women in all parts of the world. If you tell me what 
improvements you would like, I can write you more help- 
fully. 


eee MURRAY, Dept. 338, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercises 
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eo E purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. ‘They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you, 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 




















Shade Rollers your shades will not soon be torn and cracked. 
No tacks are necessary. Used in over 10,000,000 homes. 
FREE: Send for valuable book, ““How to Get the Best Service from Your 


Shade Rollers.” 


look for the signature, 


HARTSHORN 


wear out. If you insist upon having your 
shades fitted with Hartshorn’s Improved 


When you buy, insist on getting Hartshorn’s; always 


Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
E. Newark, N. J. 


SHADE ROLLERS 





When you move to a new home 


E careful what shade rollers are put up on your 
windows. More window shades are pulled out of 
shape, cracked and torn by poor shade rollers than ever 





THE APPLIED CHAUTAUQUA 


Teachers ‘College and the Extension 
Department of Columbia University 
offer special classes in cooking, sewing, 
millinery, textiles, dancing, swimming 
and gymnastics. 


Night classes in agriculture and rural 
and household economics are being con- 
ducted this summer in the Labor Tem- 
ple on Fourteenth street, New York 
City, by the Extension Department of 
Cornell University. 


Chautauqua Institution inaugurated 
European Travel Educational Parties 
several years ago and offers a Travel 
Party to Japan in this year of Euro- 
pean war. New York University has 
announced a two-months tour of Alaska 
and the West especially for teachers of 
geography and geology. 

Open lectures and concerts are popu- 
lar attractions of the summer session 
of the University of Chicago. The 
series for 1915 includes about 125 lec- 
tures and other entertainments. A tent 
on the campus has been used for such 
events to supplement the facilities of 
university halls and auditoriums. 

Courses for athletic coaches are of- 
fered for the second time this summer 
session by the University of Illinois. 
The athletic plant of the university is 
turned into a laboratory and a large 
part of the instruction is given on IIli- 
nois field. Six-week courses are given in 
baseball, track athletics, basketball and 
football. 


When several thousand persons as- 
sembled in Seward Park on the crowd- 
ed East Side to hear a musical program 
by combined orchestras of the People’s 
Institute and the People’s Music So- 
ciety, together with an address on war 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Immigration, the New York newspa- 
pers headlined it as a “City Chautau- 
qua.” 


Special lecturers are engaged for 
each of the eight weeks of the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Their series of lectures are grouped as 
Special Feature Weeks, called Nature 
Study, Educational Psychology, Educa- 
tional Philosophy, Sociology, Secondary 
Education, Educational Administration, 
International Peace and Educational 
Sociology Weeks. 


A series of illustrated lectures, musi- 
cales and receptions to students from 
different sections of the country is pro- 
vided for the evenings during the Sum-. 
mer School session at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Two Shakespeare plays 
by the Ben Greet Players are sched- 
uled; also trips to the League Island 
navy yard, Cramp’s shipyard and the 
Curtis Publishing Company’s plant. 

Booker T. Washington and a_ party 
of twenty-five representative colored 
men have completed a remarkably suc- 
cessful “educational tour” thru the 
black parishes of Louisiana. Introduc- 
tions by white officials and the attend- 
ance of both white and colored people 
at these educational mass meetings em- 
phasized endorsement of the Tuskegee 
gospel of codperation, educational and 








economic, to black folk and white. 
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Market 
Place 


WAR ORDER STOCKS 


The market for securities continues 
to be under the influence of the trad- 
ing, sometimes wild, in the stocks of 
companies that have war orders. Last 
week’s transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange showed irregular re- 
sults. One war stock, Bethlehem Steel, 
had a net gain of 20% points, another 
lost 25 points, and there was an inter- 
esting variety of changes. Railroad 
shares moved slowly; there were gains 
and losses, but both were slight. Ex- 
press company shares advanced on the 
commission’s decision which will in- 
crease revenues. Copper shares de- 
clined. The price of the metal has fall- 
en from 20% to 19% cents, and ex- 
ports of it are far below the normal 
quantity. But there are great ship- 
ments of copper in the forms of brass 
and ammunition. Many of the mines 
are working at full capacity, and it is 
expected that last year’s output will be 
exceeded this year by twenty per cent. 
The publication of our Government’s 
note to Germany was followed by high- 
er prices in the stock market. Many 
have said that the advance indicated 
public approval of the note’s emphatic 
character. 

Those who buy securities or trade in 
them are convinced that the profits on 
war orders will be great. What took 
place last week with respect to Cruci- 
ble Steel shows that it is almost impos- 
sible to shake their conviction. In May 
the shares were selling below 22. A rise 
was checked by the officer’s assertion 
that the company had no war orders. 
But from 18, to which the price de- 
clined, there has been an advance to 
49%, and 260,000 shares were sold last 
week. On Monday, Horace S. Wilkinson, 
a member of the company’s executive 
committee, published a warning. He 
pointed out that the company owed 
$7,200,000 in unpaid scrip and accumu- 
lated dividends on the preferred stock. 
(It has never paid a dividend on the 
common.) It was guaranteeing $7,800,- 
000 of bonds, he continued, and had 
$3,000,000 more of bonds on its sub- 
sidiaries. Its profits this year could not 
exceed $2,500,000, and the preferred 
dividend would call for $1,750,000. In 
constructing a new plant it was ex- 
pending $2,000,000. Its war orders 
amounted to about $15,000,000, and on 
these there might be a profit of $5,000,- 
000 or $6,000,000, but, he added, “with 
large expenditures necessary for the 
new plants, I can see no reason why 
the common stock of the company 
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If there is an ingredient for paint that will 
make it wear longer and look better on 
your house, don’t you want to know it? 








IWC 


is the name of that ingredient. 
know. 


Now you 


““Vour Move’ ts a book that supplies suf ficient 
information for you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 











How should the American 
people view the problem 
of National defense? 


The Secretary of War 
of the United States, 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, 
will present his own 
view in an early issue of 
The Independent. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 























NOTICE 
THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 
Fr. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 








GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
elety. If a man bas no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘vhis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yleld a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


eo. E, Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Runs on Alcohol 


at cost of less than 44 cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs or 


batteries. Superb construction. 12-inch 
blades. Adjustable roller bearing. Reli- 


able. A proved comfort. Prompt delivery. 


Keep Cool 





Write for price and free circular. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 133 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 











SHORT - STORY WRITIN 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine, 
25 catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL SUGAR REvENENS co. 

uly 21, 1915. 
The ney quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Shares of this Company will be paid 
August 2, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 30, 1915. Transfer books 

will not close, A. H. PLATT, Sec’y. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 11. 
regular quarterly dividend of 144% has this 
day been declared upon each share of Common 
Stock issued and outstanding, payable August 
16th, 1985, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 2d, rors. 
The stock-hooks will not be closed. 
GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated, July 21st, rors. 


Dr. Esenwein 














should be able to pay dividends for a 
good many years, or be worth its pres- 
ent selling price.” This dash of cold 
water caused a decline of 6 points, but 
the buying public could not be re- 
strained, and at the end of the week so 
much of the loss had been regained 
that only 2% points of it were left. 

In the curb market there was a spec- 
tacular advance in shares of the Elec- 
tric Boat Company. These were selling 
a year ago at about 15, and there were 
cales last winter at 11. In one day, re- 
cently, there was a rise of 53 points, 
to 248, and on Saturday an addition of 
100 made the price 365. It is reported 
that the company has an order for the 
machinery and motors of submarines, 
and for a large number of fast motor 
boats. The hulls, it is said, will be made 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, and 
powerful new interests are represented 
in the corporation. The sharp advance 
in American Can on the Stock Ex- 
change has been due to reports about 
an order for $90,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, but it appears that the order is 
for only $38,000,000, and that two other 
companies have shares of it. Some 
think Bethlehem Steel will earn sev- 
enty per cent on its common stock this 
year. This accounts for the advance to 
209. But President Schwab’s remarks 
have been discouraging to those who 
look for a dividend on the common 
shares. . 

One-eighth of last week’s business 
was done in Steel Corporation shares, 
and there was little change in the price. 
The company’s plants are working at 
ninety-one per cent of full capacity. 
Prices of several products have been in- 
creased, and in some branches of the 
industry new orders cannot be filled 
within five months. Wire mills are 
working at double turn, and heavy for- 
eign orders keep the tin plate factories 
busy. 


FOREIGN LOANS OR CREDITS 


Arrangements had not been complet- 
ed, at the end of the week, for the large 
credit or loan which is required on ac- 
count of the British Government’s ob- 
ligations here, continually growing, for 
war supplies. It was reported that 
$100,000,000 of short term bonds might 
be offered in our market. Plans for a 
new French credit of $20,000,000 have 
been finished. They involve no public 
marketing of securities. There is also 
to be a new Russian credit of $25,000,- 
000, granted by prominent banking 
houses on a basis of ninety-day drafts 
bought from Russia at about five per 
cent. 

The British Government needs a 
credit here of more than $100,000,000; 
the situation calls for $250,000,000 or 
$300,000,000. But there are difficulties 
in the way. If our investors should be 
asked to buy British bonds, they would 
be unwilling to take them subject to the 
British income tax. And the rate of that 
tax may be increased. At present it ab- 
sorbs a considerable part of the annual 
interest upon such securities. The Brit- 
ish Government does not like to exempt 
foreign investors in its bonds from a 
tax which its own people are required 


Economical Luxury 


Is offered the traveling 
public at the new 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


Chicago 
Opposite La Salle Street Station 
La Salle Street at Van Buren 


Every room with 
private bath or toilet 


$1.50—$2.00—$2.50 
Per Day—No Higher 


Hotel Sherman Company 
icago (91) 














A constantly increas- 
ing number of readers 
has been following the 
weekly 


Insurance Department 








of The Independent. 


Many of them are se- 
curing valuable infor- 
mation through the 
Insurance Service De- 
partment, conducted by 
Mr. W. E. Underwood, 
to aid them in selecting 
the right insurance. 
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to pay. Another difficulty is that the 
bonds probably could not be marketed 
in this country unless the interest rate 
should be higher than that which the 
Government now pays to the British 
people for their loans. A rate high 
enough to assure success here might 
excite criticism and discontent at home. 
The problem is not an easy one. 

The Dominion of Canada has nego- 
tiated a loan of $45,000,000 in New 
York. Canada’s Government has been 
accustomed to borrow in London. Since 
the beginning of the war, however, and 
before this transaction, several Cana- 
dian provinces and cities—among them 
Manitoba, Alberta, Ontario, Montreal 
and Ottawa—negotiated loans in New 
York amounting to about $90,000,000. 
This new loan of $45,000,000, which 
was in the hands of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Brown Brothers and two or three 
banks, is represented by $25,000,000 
one year 5 per cent notes, sold at 100, 
and $20,000,000 two years 5 per cent 
notes, sold at 99%. Only a few minutes 
after the subscription books had been 
opened by the syndicate they were 
closed. The offered securities were re- 
garded with so much favor that the 
subscriptions were for more than three 
times the amount. These notes not 
only bear interest at 5 per cent, but 
they are also free of all present and 
future taxes in Canada, income tax in- 
cluded, and are convertible into the 
Dominion’s twenty-year 5 per cent 
bonds (maturing in 1935) on even 
terms. The tax exemption applies also 
to these bonds. 
that the proceeds were to be used in 
settling the British Government’s obli- 
gations here for war supplies, but a 
representative of the Canadian Govern- 
ment denied this, saying the money 
was to be expended in defraying the 
cost of public works now in course of 
construction. 

The rate of interest, 5 per cent, 
which yields alittle more in the case 
of the two-year notes, may be consid- 
ered in its relation to the British Gov- 
ernment’s problem. All of the Canadian 
provincial and municipal securities 
placed here have had this rate, and 
some of them were sold at prices which 
yield 5% per cent. Canada’s credit is 
good. Evidently, the British Govern- 
ment cannot expect to place a note 
loan here at less than 5 per cent. But 
the rate on the great new war loan in 
England is 4% per cent, and this is re- 
duced by the income tax. 


An interesting and successful experiment 
has been made during the last twelve 
months by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company of California, one of the largest 
corporations of its kind in the United 
States, its authorized capitalization being 
$160,000,00. Its 389,000 consumers or 
patrons were invited to buy shares of an 
issue of six per cent cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock. The result has been very 
gratifying to the officers who devised the 
plan. The offer was made in July of last 
year. At the end of May 2054 consumers 
had taken stock having a par value of 
$3,588,000. A similar offer to employees 
induced 1630 of them to.take $549,700 

worth. Subscriptions continue to be re- 
ceived. In June 231 consumers were added 
to the list of stockholders, taking $429,300. 


There was a report 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE 


Since the purchase last month of the 
controlling interest of the stock of he 
Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
General T. Coleman du Pont, I have 
received several letters from _policy- 
holders of that company requesting in- 
formation and advice, and revealing a 
feeling of unnecessary apprehension re- 
specting the safety of their interests. 
One question in particular is raised by 
all these correspondents, in substance, 
as follows: Why, if the Equitable is a 
mutual company in its relations with 
policyholders, and its stockholders are 
limited to a semi-annual dividend of 
8% per cent on the par value of their 
holdings, should any one pay from 
$2,500,000 to $3,500,000 for 502 shares 
of its stock? 

I am bound to admit that I cannot 
satisfactorily answer that question. 
With the knowledge I possess covering 
the organization of the Equitable, the 
terms of its charter provisions, the in- 
surance laws of New York, and the at- 
titude of the Insurance Department of 
New York, I would not, if financially 
capable, make such an investment. I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. Ryan, the 
first purchaser of this block of stock, 
was speculating, purely. I believe he 
finally concluded the enterprise was im- 
practicable from a Wall Street view- 
point, and that he was glad to get his 
money back, with interest, when Mr. 
Morgan took over the stock. What were 
the latter’s motives, I cannot conceive, 
unless he really believed he could bring 
about the retirement of all the stock 
and transform the company into a full 
mutual. Mr. Morgan died, and it is 
quite probable his estate, absorbed in 
matters of more importance to its mem- 
bers, welcomed any purchaser of char- 
acter and standing who would take the 
property off its hands. 

We have now reached General du 
Pont, the present owner of the stock. 
He has publicly stated on several occa- 
sions that he will use the opportunity 
to attempt to mutualize the company. 
He has so advised the Superintendent 
of Insurance, and has asked for the 
assistance of the Insurance Department. 
I believe we may rely on this pledge. 

I am not predicting, however, that 
mutualization will be effected. As I 
view the matter, there are at least two 
serious obstacles to be overcome. First, 
the owners of the minority stock, 448 
shares, may not consent to sell their 
holdings; and second, if all are agreed 
to permit the policyholders to buy, the 
price demanded may be exorbitant. Here 
are two grave difficulties. 

According to prevalent rumor, Gen- 





eral du Pont paid the Morgan estate at 
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the rate of about $7000 a share for his : 
stock. I am asked if it is worth that. 1898 
sum as a legitimate investment. Cer- . 

tainly not. It can never earn more than EN tea 

$7 a year, per share. But, I am remind- 1 
ed, it carries with it the control of a 3/4/5|6|7/8 
financial institution possessing assets 12/13/14 15116 
of $536,000,000, an undivided surplus I71e)192021 

of $73,000,000 and an annual income of ul 
about $80,000,000, which greatly en- 
hances its value. It should not, but I # “Ly 


























will admit that, for trading purposes, 
it does. Against this advantage we may * < 
set the authority vested in the super- } 
vising powers of the State of New York \ i 
thru its Insurance Department. Almost 7\ ~. [ Mi 
every move by the owners of the con- ENG \ - { 
trol which might adversely affect the Pe: \ ; 
policyholders’ interests can be check- a a = 
mated by the Department. That being ee 
true, the advantages of mutualization 
are not as substantial as they seem. In 
short, the present constitution of > 
things offers the same measure of se- 
curity to policyholders as ever it has. : 
No policyholder need worry. P - 

Now for a seeming contradiction: It 
_, Now for a seeming contradiction: tt | You might as well be using an 1898 calendar 


of the stock control. It has been lodged li : f : : : sd 
sais tae ak uae cueaie Gaeeee Man alive, realize how far behind the times you are by having your stenog 


the past ten years. While we may hope rapher write every letter twice—once in shorthand and once on her typewriter. 
and believe that General du Pont will Cut out the wasted time she spends at your desk taking shorthand dictation, 
not part with it, except to the policy- | and waiting to take it. Give her a chance to earn her salary by spending all 
holders, for various reasons he may, and her time in producing what you pay her for—finished typewriting. 


I am of the opinion that, now the sub- Shorthand wastes everybody’s time—your time and your stenographer’s. And 


ject is up for consideration, it should | j¢ wastes ; “tg ss7betes 
be permanently settled, Of course, this your money, too. The Dictaphone saves everybody’s time—and of 


welll tavdien ue eenundiiuen of 6 aime course, it saves your money. We can’t hope to tell you all of the how, here. 
of money largely in excess of the in- Reach for your telephone and arrange for a demonstration on your own work 
trinsic value of the stock; but even so, | now. If you do not find that name in the book write to 


the future advantages would be an T RAE M ETAPAVNE | 


abundant offset. The affairs of the com- 
pany would be forever removed from 

SUITE 1821A, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 

Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere 


the theater of speculation. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


I see no reason, by way of beginning 
this work, against the purchase by the 
“Your Day’s Work’’—a book we should like to send you. 


company of General du Pont’s 502 
shares. Doubless the necessary author- 




















ity would be granted by the New York 1918 
Legislature. AN INCOME FOR LIFE Atlanti Mutual 
. 
P. F. W., Wilkinsburg, Pa—Have no M.A oe dee en seen Rg tic U Insurance Co. 
information on building and loan associa- | | Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade. Atlantic Building, $1 Wall St., New York 
tions. Concern you name certainly does not quate and uniform return equally important, pias inh Seles 
write life insurance. Cannot find its name oe Sate aoe incompatible. Aside from gov- a a _ 
Ps zs * er onds, e return under which is ne and iniand Iransportation 
in the Pennsylvania insurance report. small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
W. B. A., Ypsilanti, Mich—I know of than on sonality with the METROPOLITA able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
2 : hg ss » by which th 
but one we in which you can utilize the income guaranteed for a curtain’ iitetione fe Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
two twenty-payment and the endowment : 
os y-pay ae larger by far than would be earned on an Was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
policies for the purpose indicated, and that equal amount deposited in an institution for || § "me. The latter company was liquidated and 
would be to borrow their loan values. Cal- savings, * invested in securities giving rea- || — = rr. a. be = gone ot $100,000, 
= * sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 b ‘ aly onsent of the stockholders, by 
culating without ee) exact 2. I should a man aged 67 would wabide an annual = the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
S1a8O Yen tota - these : ree items = come of $618.35 absolutels beyond question or repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
. Your suggestion as to prepaymen oubt. e Annuity Department, METRO- aS SEO FORE 
* : ‘ . POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Duri its exis " 
of the preonas would be no aid. Corre New York, will give advice as to the return yosen co eae = a 
spond with the companies and ascertain ge ee 
" o - i at any ege, male or female. SO Che TANG Gl.ccccccesces 27,964,578, 109.00 
what your present borrow ing capacity 18. Received premiums thereon to 





F. E. C., New Haven, Conn.—I cannot the extent of 























Paiedhos co aadaw a 287,324.890.99 
advise you to keep the policy described. Its 1850 THE 1915 coe De Sartee Oat posted §=— B45, BEN 884.98 
cost will increase as you and the member- to dealers....... pediareeaet 90,801,110.00 
ship of which wou are'e part get older. You | 1 UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. {J ones tvs ive'iceie: 9050" 
will never build up anything under it as . ae I ES ASE 85,811,450.00 
it is what is called one-year term insur- in the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts a eeenting at pose acmaeines 
€ “ “ oe... BER 5 CRG CMe. ccc cccccccccvcces Dy . . 
ance, I would advise you to pay a proper JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President Interest paid on certificates 
premium now under a policy which will ac- F Cc GUPOGNED OB. osciccccccecens 23,020,223.85 
cumulate a reserve. The agent of the com- —— On December 81, 1914, the as- 
> . 3 d d h CLARENCE H. KELSEY sets of the company amount- 

pany is trying to persuade you to do the Pres. Title G een aod Teer C SS 14,101,674.46 
wise thing. The business the company is Se ae The profits of the company revert to the 1 
writing now is level premium reserve and WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker sured and are divided pnd te pen the gee- 
it will not be used to bolster up the totter- EDWARD TOWNSEND miums terminated during the year, thereby 
ing fabric of its assessment membership. Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank a the cost of insurance. 
You are young enough to, abandon the fal- | | Coed, men., whether experienced tn, life tn. I sutjvct to ividnnia’f inteeat mill onered 
lacy and put yourself under the protection | | with this Company pore timed cena te || to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
of pe tifi h f life i r is Company, for a limited territory if 

a scientific scheme of life insurance in desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
the same company. The fact that the com- tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
pany has tried assessment insurance for Seeees insuring an income for the future. Ad- WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
thirty-two years and admits it is a failure, uM ata” CCC yg ot BFA SS 
should be convincing. : - 2tr4- ath tear cab re 


























AMERICA’S LAST WORD TO GERMANY 


“CONTENDING FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS WITHOUT 
COMPROMISE AND AT ANY COST” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1915 


HE note of the Imperial Ger- 

man Government dated the 

8th of July, 1915, has received 
the careful consideration of the 
Government of the United States, 
and it regrets to be obliged to say 
that it has found it very unsatis- 
factory, because it fails to meet 
the real differences between the 
two governments, and indicates no 
way in which the accepted princi- 
ples of law and humanity may be 
applied in the grave matter in con- 
troversy, but proposes, on the con- 
trary, arrangements for a partial 
suspension of those principles 
which virtually set them aside. 

The Government of the United 
States notes with satisfaction that 
the Imperial German Government 
recognizes without reservation the 
validity of the principles insisted 
on in the several communications 
which.this Government has addrest 
to the Imperial German Govern- 
ment with regard to its announce- 
ment of a war zone and the use of 
submarines against merchantmen 
on the high seas—the principle 
that the high seas are free, that 
the character and cargo of a mer- 
chantman must first be ascertained 
before she can lawfully be seized 
or destroyed, and that the lives of 
non-combatants may in no case be 
put in jeopardy unless the vessel 
resists or seeks to escape after be- 
ing summoned to submit to exam- 
ination; for a belligerent act of 
retaliation is per se an act beyond 
the law, and the defense of an act 
as retaliatory is an admission that 
it is illegal. 

The Government of the United 
States is, however, keenly disap- 
pointed to find that the Imperial 
German Government regards itself 
as in large degree exempt from the 
obligation to observe these princi- 
ples, even where neutral vessels 
are concerned, by what it believes 
the policy and practise of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to be in 
the present war with regard to 
neutral commerce. The Imperial 
German Government will readily 
understand that the Government 
of the United States cannot discuss 
the policy of the Government of 
Great Britain with regard to neu- 
tral trade except with that Gov- 
ernment itself, and that it must re- 
gard the conduct of other belliger- 
ent governments as irrelevant to 
any discussion with the Imperial 
German Government of what this 
Government regards as grave and 
unjustifiable violations of the 
rights of American citizens by Ger- 
man naval commanders. 

Illegal and inhuman acts, how- 
ever justifiable they may be thought 
to be, against an enemy who is 


believed to have acted in contra- 
vention of law and humanity, are 
manifestly indefensible when they 
deprive neutrals of their acknowl- 
edged rights, particularly when 
they violate the right to life itself. 
If a belligerent cannot retaliate 
against an enemy without injur- 
ing the lives of neutrals, as well 
as their property, humanity, as 
well as — and a due regard 
for the dignity of neutral powers, 
should dictate that the practise be 
discontinued. If persisted in it 
would in such circumstances con- 
stitute an unpardonable offense 


against the sovereignty of the neu-- 


tral nation affected. 

The Government of the United 
States is not unmindful of the ex- 
traordinary conditions created by 
this war or of the radical altera- 
tions of circumstance and method 
of attack produced by the use of 
instrumentalities of naval warfare 
which the nations of the world 
cannot have had in view when the 
existing rules of international law 
were formulated, and it is ready to 
make every reasonable allowance 
for these novel and unexpected as- 
pects of war at sea; but it cannot 
consent to abate any essential or 
fundamental right of its people be- 
cause of a mere alteration of cir- 
cumstance. The rights of neutrals 
in time of war are based upon 
principle, not upon expediency, and 
the principles are immutable. It is 
the duty and obligation of belliger- 
ents to find a way to adapt the 
new circumstances to them. 

The events of the past two 
months have clearly indicated that 
it is possible and practicable to 
conduct such submarine operations 
as have characterized the activity 
of the Imperial German Navy 
within the so-called war zone in 
substantial accord with the accept- 
ed practises of regulated warfare. 
The whole world has looked with 
interest and increasing satisfac- 
tion at the demonstration of that 
possibility by German naval com- 
manders. It is manifestly possible, 
therefore, to lift the whole practise 
of submarine attack above the 
criticism which it has aroused and 
remove the chief causes of offense. 

In view of the admission of ille- 
gality made by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment when it pleaded the right 
of retaliation in defense of its 
acts, and in view of the manifest 
possibility of conforming to the 
established rules of naval warfare, 
the Government of the - United 
States cannot believe that the Im- 
perial Government will longer re- 
frain from disavowing the wanton 
act of its naval commander in 
sinking the “Lusitania” or from 
offering reparation for the Ameri- 
can lives lost, so far as reparation 
can be made for a needless destruc- 


a of human life by an illegal 
act. 

The Government of the United 
States, while not indifferent to the 
friendly spirit in which it is made, 
cannot accept the suggestion of 
the Imperial German Government 
that certain vessels be designated 
and agreed upon which shall be 
free on the seas now illegally pro- 
scribed. The very agreement 
would, by implication, subject 
other vessels to illegal attack, and 
would be a curtailment and there- 
fore an abandonment of the prin- 
ciples for which this Government 
contends, and which in times of 
calmer counsels every nation 
would concede as of course. 

The Government of the United 
States and the Imperial German 
Government are contending for 
the same t object, have long 
stood ‘eaibes in urging the very 
principles upon which the Govern- 
ment of the United States now so 
solemnly insists. They are both 
contending for the freedom of the 
seas. The Government of the Unit- 
ed States will continue to contend 
for that freedom, from whatever 
quarter violated, without compro- 
mise and at any cost. It invites the 
practical codperation of the Im- 
perial German Government at 
this time, when coédperation may 
accomplish most and this great 
common object be most strikingly 
and effectively achieved. 

The Imperial German Govern- 
ment expresses the hope that this 
object may be in some measure 
accomplished even before the 
present war ends. It can be. The 
Government of the United States 
not only feels obliged to insist 
upon it, by whomsoever violated 
or ignored, in the protection of its 
own citizens, but is also deeply in- 
terested in seeing it made prac- 
ticable between the belligerents 
themselves, and holds itself ready 
at any time to act as the common 
friend who may be privileged to 
suggest a way. 

In the meantime the very value 
which this Government sets upon 
the long and unbroken friendship 
between the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
people and Government of the 
German nation impels it to press 
very solemnly upon the Imperial 
German Government the necessity 
for a _ scrupulous observance of 
neutral rights in this critical mat- 
ter. Friendship itself prompts it 
to say to the Imperial Govern- 
ment that repetition by the com- 
manders of German naval vessels 
of acts in contravention of those 
rights must be regarded by the 
Government of the United States, 
when they affect American citi- 
zens, as deliberately unfriendly. 

LANSING 
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JUST A WORD 

The cartoon “Keep Going,” on page 
143 of the August 2 Independent, was 
credited to the Minneapolis Journal. 
The drawing was originally published 


in the New York Evening World, to 
which credit should have been given. 








“To justify himself, the wise anti- 
militarist should be the most earnest 
advocate of reasonable preparedness.” 
This is the conclusion which Lindley 
M. Garrison, Secretary of War, reaches 
in a careful discussion of the problem 
of national defense—a problem never 


more vital and more compelling than’ 


at the present moment. The article will 
be published in an early number. 
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“Does your daughter play the piano by 
ear?” 





“No; she uses both hands and both feet, 
but I don’t think she has learned to use 
her ears.”—United Presbyterian. 


“Nothing lost here but the squeal,” de- 
elared the pork-packer. ‘Are you as eco- 
nomical in conducting your business?” 

“Just about,” answered the visitor. “I’m 
in the lumber business. We waste nothing 
but the bark.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


Old Zeppelin and all his works 
I’d find myself forgiving 
If he’d soar up to where it lurks, 
And from the sky 
So high, so high, 
Bring down the cost of living. 
—Current Opinion. 


“GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN” 


“Are caterpillars good to eat?” asked 
little Tommy at the dinner table. 

“No,” said his father; “what makes you 
ask a question like that while we are eat- 
ing?” . 
“You had one on your lettuce, but it’s 
gone now,” replied Tommy.—Ez. _,.« 


Mr. Lloyd George was addressing a 
meeting in South Wales when the chair- 
man, thinking to be witty at the Chan- 
cellor’s expense, remarked to the audience 
that he was a little disappointed in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s appearance. 

“T had heard so much about Mr. Lloyd 
George,” he said, “that I naturally expect- 
ed to meet a big man in every sense; but. 
as you can see for yourselves, he is very 
small in stature.” 

am grieved to find,” retorted Mr. 
Lloyd George, with mock seriousness, “that 
your chairman is disappointed in my size, 
but this is owing to the way you have here 
of measuring a man. In North Wales we 
measure a man from his chin up, but you 
evidently measure him from his chin 
down !”—Current Opinion. 
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The oldest piece of silverware known is 


the spoon. 


Silver spoons have been found at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 


The sale of antique plate with forged 
hall-marks is extensive, especially in Eng- 
land. 

All thru the thirteenth century the pyx 


and the triptych were made in the precious 
metals. 


Silver work made in medieval times was 
originally for sacred use and for church 
decoration. 

Silver furniture was at one time in 
vogue. Louis XIV possest much furniture 
of this sort. 

Anklets of silver were in high favor 
among the most savage nations. They are 
still worn in India and Sumatra. 


Cups made of ostrich eggs, with silver 
mounts done in repoussé, with hand en- 
graving, were produced as early as 1610. 

The bowls of the highly ornamental 
spoons used by officers in Roman camps 


were made smaller than those of modern 
spoons. 


Bishop Foxe’s spoons, at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, have owls on their han- 
dies. These are of 1506. Seal-headed 
spoons date from 1450 to 1660. 


The silver of the Queen Anne period was 
noted for its massiveness, simplicity and 
freedom from ornamentation. Form, not 
decoration, was then the ruling idea. 


Genuine English hall-marks, cut from a 
spoon or other small article, are sometimes 
transferred by unscrupulous vendors to 
cups, vases or other important pieces. 


The acorn head was an early decorative 
form. Sometimes a plain knob was used. 
An image of the Blessed Virgin appeared 
as a decoration for spoons as early as 1450. 


In 1784 England imposed a tax on 
silver-plate. A new hall-mark appeared in 
the form of a sovereign’s head which was 
placed on a silver article to indicate that 
the duty had been paid. 

Sheffield plate was first made by Thomas 
Bolsover in 1742. He had discovered the 
process of coating with silver a metal of 
less value, and out of his discovery grew 
Sheffield ware, or a copper base with an 
outward coating of silver. 


In 1300 it was established by an ordi- 
nance “That no goldsmith should make 
any vessel, jewel, or other thing of gold 
or silver, unless it be of good and true 
alloy . . . and that no vessel of silver de- 
part out of the hands of workers until it 
be assayed by the wardens of the craft 
and marked with the Leopard’s head.” 


Silver was utilized as a proper medium 
upon which to impress some of the earliest 
of the Greek coins. The rude and often 
misshapen lumps of silver thus used by 
Greek artists have, in many cases, fortu- 
nately come down to us, and, still bearing 
designs boldly and spiritedly exprest, have 
found places in numismatical cabinets and 
collections. 


The famous Paul Revere was brought up 
to the trade of goldsmith, and he cut many 
book-plates, pieces of old silver plate and 
other metal objects. At the close of the 
war of the Revolution he cast church bells, 
brass cannon and iron ware, in addition to 
his work as silversmith. There are many 
collectors of Revere silver. A portrait of 
Revere, by Copley, shows him at the bench 
in shirtsleeves, holding a silver cup in one 
hand and with engravers’ tools by his side. 

The Apostles’ spoons are not as ancient 
as is popularly supposed. A careful exam- 
ination of old inventories shows that they 
did not come into general use much before 
the sixteenth century. They were then 
often given to children at christenings. 
These spoons were surmounted by figures 
representing the Apostles, which were in- 
dicated by symbols such as the key for 
St. Peter, an ax for St. Matthew, a spear 
for St. Thomas, a cross botoné for St. 
Philip, ete. 
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Everyman's Education 


A Message to Teachers and Parents 


EACHERS of large vision 

are realizing that they have 

not done their full duty when 

they lead their students 

through the prescribed text-books 

without also showing them the way 

to an intimate acquaintance with the 

best literature on the subjects chosen 
for class-room study. 


Parents who have at heart the best 
interests of their childen are taking 
greater pains to encourage them to- 
ward the reading of intelligently se- 
lected books, to round out and make 
most effective the work they do in 
school hours. 


Few schools can maintain an ade- 
quate library. At best their shelves 
contain only a single copy of each 
book. Besides that, only a small pro- 
portion of the average class can af- 
ford to buy the expensive volumes 
that would necessarily be recom- 
mended. 


That is the thought that prompts 
this message to readers of The Inde- 
pendent. 


For the first time a library has 
been created which makes the world’s 
greatest literature available to schools 
and colleges, in a form and at a price 
suited to text-book purposes. 


Everyman’s Library, perhaps the 
greatest single undertaking in the his- 
tory of book publishing, is widely 
recognized as a boon to educators. 


For the small sum of Thirty-five 


[ EVERYMAN’S COUPON a 
The undersigned will be pleased to receive 

a copy of Tue Dictionary CATALOGUE OF | 
EveryMan’s Lisrary with the Compliments | 
of E, P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, Publishers of Every- | 
man’s Library. l 


DG can senneredesdérdsetéevawnd acs thease | 


ADDRESS 


Cents a volume, this library with over 
seven hundred titles, has placed 
standard books, good books, well 
printed and well bound books, well 
edited and capably translated books 
within the reach, not only of “every- 
man,” but of every child and every 
school. 


Here is provided, at a minimum 
cost to the teacher or student, a list 
of the best standard texts from all 
the world’s store of literature. 


Everyman’s Library is under the 
editorial supervision of Professor 
Ernest Rhys, with whom are asso- 
ciated many famous educators, au- 
thors and literary critics. 


Among them are such men as Pro- 
fessor George Baker of Harvard, 
Hillaire Belloc, Anatole Le Braz, 
James Bryce, G. K. Chesterton, Aus- 
tin Dobson, Edward Hutton, Alfred 
Noyes, Brander Matthews, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Professor Barrett 
Wendell, Arthur Sy- 
mons and many others 
who stand highest in 
ability and authority. 


CO-OPERATIVE ED- 
UCATION 


Such editions of the 
most desirable works 
have never before been 
offered to schools at so 
low a price, or with so 
wide a field of choice. 


The achievement has 
been possible because 
of the great extent of 
the undertaking, and 
the fact that it is a co-operative en- 
terprise between a great publishing 
house and the educational interests 
of the country. 


The teachers of today recognize 
the value of carefully selected read- 
ing as a supplementary method 
toward the best educational results. 


The teacher wishes the student to 
realize clearly that the study of Eng- 





Free for the asking 


lish, or History, or Science, is not 
merely a class-room task. The suc- 
cessful teacher is the one who finds a 
way to make the student enjoy the 
books he is studying. To that end the 
publishers of Everyman’s Library are 
seeking a closer relationship with 
teachers everywhere, in order that 
real assistance may be rendered in the 
arrangement of their courses and the 
selection of the most desirable texts 
for collateral reading and study. 


The Service Department of Every- 
man’s Library therefore invites let- 
ters from any teacher or parent who 
is interested and wishes suggestions 
as to the best courses. 


A series of lists have been pre- 
pared which indicate the various 
groups of books most suitable for 
use in any particular branch of 
study. These will be gladly fur- 
nished without charge. 


To meet this same need the pub- 
lishers will send to any 
Independent reader 
who uses the attached 
coupon : 


A VALUABLE COM- 

PLIMENTARY 

VOLUME _ |. 

The Dictionary Cat- 
alogue of the First 505 
Titles in Everyman’s 
Library, arranged and 
annotated by Isabella 
M. Cooper, of Sim- 
mons College, and M. 
A. McVety, of the 
Newark Public  Li- 
brary, charges prepaid, 
bound in serviceable cloth and print- 
ed in type similar to that used in the 
Everyman’s volumes. This book 
will be found very useful for refer- 
ence, giving much detailed informa- 
tion about books and authors. <A 
complete list of the Library will be 
sent in the same package. 


E,. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 














